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By Paul Jones 


It was just like having 
a whole fiddle case full of 


banknotes 
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LL my life, until I went away to 

A nuiece and even afterward, 

there was never a time when my 

Uncle Mike’s fiddle lost its place as 

the recognized treasure of the house- 

hold. Most families have something like 

that; maybe it’s a sword or a picture 

or an old Toby jug. Whatever it is, it 

stands as a symbol. As long as it’s in 
its place, the home is secure. 

One of my earliest memories goes 
back to the first time Uncle Mike let 
me look at his fiddle. He opened the 
worn black case and there it lay in its 
bed of rich, glowing green velvet. 

“Now you can say you've seen a 
Strad,” he told me solemnly, and made 
me look through the f-holes at the 
faded label: “Antonius Stradivarius 
Cremonensis Facibat—Anno 17.” 

“It’s a wonderful instrument,” he 
said, and tucking it under his chin, he 





Reprinted by permission of Collier's, The 
National Weekly. Copyright, 1948 by 
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Strad 


played a few bars of Garry Owen. 
Then he shut his Strad up in its case 
again, and put it back in its accustomed 
shrine on the top of the china closet in 
the dining room. 

Uncle Mike was not really a musi- 
cian. He was a clerk in the Water Bu- 
reau, a quiet, elderly man of the sort 
a neighborhood like ours mentioned 
with respect. He played his fiddle only 
in the evenings, at the dances the Irish 
are always having, or were in those 
days. 

He was no genius of the violin, and 
he did not think of himself in that way. 
It was his father who had given him the 
Strad, and it was understood that his 
father had it frum his father, and so 
on, back to the day when an earlier 
Michael had brought the fiddle from 
Italy to Cork. 

My mother was Uncle Mike’s sister. 
She was a wonderful woman, but al- 
ways expecting the worst to happen. 
She said she knew she looked on the 
dark side too much, but she couldn 
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help it, because my father was too op- 
timistic, and somebody had to keep 
things in balance. He was a baker, a 
very good hard working German-Amer- 
ican baker. First he was a journeyman, 
but he couldn’t rest until he had his 
own shop, and after he had his own 
shop, he always kept an eye out for a 
bigger place. 

That was one thing that used to 
worry my mother. She was afraid my 
father would get carried away with his 
big ideas, run into debt, and ruin his 
family. In her eyes it was not only 
shameful but terribly dangerous to owe 
anybody any money. 

His biggest venture was when he 
opened the place on Essex Avenue. The 
front was a fancy bakery and the back 
was fitted out as an ice-cream parlor, 
with mirrors and marble-topped tables 
and big paddle fans swung from the 
ceiling. My father was excited when he 
first told my mother about it, but little 
by little his enthusiasm faded as a cer- 
tain look came over her face. 

“IT tell you, Mary, there’s no risk 
whatever,” said my father. “It’s only a 


matter of your signature on this loan 


application.” 

“How much 1s the loan?” 

“Three thous:nd dollars. 1 can pay 
that back in two years without any 
trouble. The place is a gold mine, I 
tell you.” 

“But if it’s a mortgage,” she wailed, 
“they could turn us into the street. 
We'd be beggars, Carl.” 

We were all sitting in the dining 
room, after an early supper. I was doing 
my homework at one end of the table; 
my Uncle Mike was on my left, with 
the evening paper and the heel of a 
glass of porter. Now my Uncle Mike 
took his glasses off and folded his paper. 
“Just a minute,” he said. “There’s noth- 
ing worse than a quarrel where two 
good people each have a piece of the 
truth and can’t let it go. I was think- 
ing maybe I have the answer for it.” 

He got up and took down the fiddle 
from its place on top of the china closet. 
“I've read where a Stradivarius violin 
has sold for as much as five thousand 
dollars. Take it out and sell it, Carl.” 

“Oh, Michael!” my mother said. 

“I don’t like to do it, Mike,” said my 
father. 

“If you hurry,” Uncle Mike told him, 
“you'll catch «ld Ehret before he 
closes.” His hands trembled a little as 
he put on his glasses and unfolded the 
paper again, bit his voice was _per- 
fectly steady. “I’m too old to be play- 
ing that thing anyhow ” 

So my father went out, with the 
violin case under his arm, and we sat 
there waiting for him to come back. 


Gustav Ehret’s musical instrument shop 
was only three blocks away. 

I remember ! had a problem to do 
about how many rolls of wallpaper 
would paper a certain room, and it 
wouldn’t work out to an even answer. 
Uncle Mike kept on reading the news 
to himself, and my mother resumed her 
darning. But she still had a shaky, un- 
certain look. 

Then we heard my father come in 
the front door. His step was quick and 
he was whistling, so we knew every- 
thing: was all right. But when he came 
into the dining room, he still had the 
violin case and the first thing he did 
was to put it back on top of the china 
closet. 

“There,” he said, “that looks better.” 

“You didn’t sell it?” said Uncle Mike. 
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“It came to me as I put my hand on 
the knob of Gus Ehret’s door,” my 
father explained. “Why should we sell 
it? Up there where it is, it’s just as 
it we had a strong-box with fifty new 
one-hundred-dollar bills. And if we 
have that, a three-thousand-dollar loan 
needn’t worry us, eh, Mary? Not when 
we can pay it off anytime, if we have 
to, just by walking three blocks to Gus 
Ehret’s!” 

My mother was radiant. “I’m so 
pleased, Carl.” 

“A very sensible idea,” my Uncle 
Mike decided judicially. “And I want 
you all to take notice that I’m leaving 
the violin to young Michael here in my 
will. He’s never been able to get the 
hang of playing it, but it’ll buy him a 
college education.” 

There was never any trouble about 
the loan, even though my father took 
five years to pay it off instead of two. 
While I went to high school I helped 
out in the afternoons, but it was taken 
for granted that I would go on to col- 
lege. 

My Uncle Mike died in his sleep the 
summer I graduated from high, and 
so his violin passed to me, as he had 





said it should. I planned to go to ep. 
gineering school. The family income 
couldn’t stretch that far, but there was 
always the fiddle case on the ching 
closet to remind me that there was 
nothing to worry about. 

“Don't they have some scheme where 
you can work your way through?” my 
father asked me one night when we 
were kneading dough. 

They did have a student assistance 
plan, I told him. 

“I think that would be best,” he said 
abruptly. “I put two hundred dollars ip 
an envelope under the ties in your bu- 
reau drawer. That ought to get you 
started. Your mother thinks a great deal 
of that violin.” 

That was true. She did. But she 
didn’t worry so much any more, except 
about my going to college in another 
city. And it was really my mother who 
insisted that I oughtn’t to overtax my 
strength by studying and working at the 
same time. The violin was mine, she 
said, and Uncle Mike had meant it as 
a gift to pay for my college education. 

The day before I was to leave, while 
she and my father were busy in the 
store, I took the violin over to Ehret’s, 
The old man came out of his back 
room, blinking like an owl, and | 
opened the case and showed him what 
I had: “How much is it worth?” 

He picked up the fiddle and held it 
close to his thick glasses. “Twenty-five, 
fifty dollars. Depends on who wants it.” 

“But it’s a Stradivarius,” I said. 

“It’s got a Strad label in it,” he said 
gently. “Lots of fiddles have that. Not 
genuine. Never was genuine. This vio- 
lin is maybe a hundred years old, but 
it is not, excuse me, a first-class violin.” 
He peered at me curiously. “I have seen 
this instrument before. Aren’t you Carl 
Engler’s boy?” 

“Yes,” I said shortly. I didn’t sell it, 
of course. I took it back home with me, 
and put it up in my room. 

At supper, my last supper before 
leaving, my mother’s eyes drifted to the 
top of the china closet and she caught 
her breath. “The violin,” she said, put- 
ting her hand to her heart. “Did you 
sell it?” 

My father looked worried, until | 
shook my head. “It’s with my suitcases 
upstairs,” I told her. “I want to keep it 
in my room at college. It'll. be some- 
thing to remind me of home.” 

Mother looked pleased and gratified. 
“Besides,” I went on, “that way you 
won't have to worry about me, if any- 
thing happens and I need money. It 
will be just as if I had a fiddle case full 
of bank notes. Won’t it, Pop?” 

“It will, son, it will,” my father said, 
avoiding my eye. 
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pletely unathletic. At college I 

was a member of the seventh 
hockey team. Hockey was compulsory; 
there were only seven teams and the 
seventh rarely met, because there was 
no one bad enough to meet them. The 
instructor who taught. us fencing, after 
the first lesson, advised me to take up 
folk dancing, and the night after I got 
over the horse in gym, my class gave 
me a dinner. However, there seems to 
be nothing wrong with me physically. 
My heart is the kind doctors call in 
other doctors to listen to; my blood 
pressure is doing whatever a blood 
pressure should; and unless I attempt 
some set form of exercise, I apparently 
co-ordinate.” 

Elise listened to me with compassion. 
She too suffered from having a spirit of 
the White Maid of Astolat imprisoned 
in the body of a great bouncing out- 
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It was torture by ice .. . in a pair of iron maidens 


lana ta 


door girl. Moreover, as she had been 
eating too well, she was. losing the 
bouncing quality and felt that some- 
thing should be done about it. 

It was a cold day and we were walk- 
ing in Central Park. The long clean hiss 
of skates cutting new ice rose from the 
pond. It sounded fresh and wholesome 
above the roar and rumble of the Great 
City. A handful of pegple was gliding 
about the white surface below us in 
delicious cadence. 

“Do you know how to skate?” asked 
Elise. 

“Do you know how to walk a tight 
rope?” I replied. We admitted we 
neither of us knew how to do either but 
would like to learn and of the two 
pastimes skating seemed the more prac- 
tical. 
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“We might come here tomorrow,” I 
suggested. 

“We'll have to take some indoor les- 
sons first.” Elise appeared to know all 
about it. We arranged to meet next 
day at the Palais de Glace or whatever 
our city’s glorified ice-house calls itself. 

After twenty-four hours I must ad- 
mit the nap had a bit worn off (if there 
is a nap on ice). The marble approach 
to the skating edifice with its uniformed 
guard and gold paneled walls had more 
of a Radio City than a Hans Brinker 
atmosphere. I advanced to the “guichet.” 
Someone handed me a pink ticket and 
timidly I entered the chilly building. 

An orchestra was playing the “Blue 
Danube,” apparently assuming that 
stately river froze over every winter, 
and to its measure some two dozen 
couples were twirling swiftly and grace- 
fully about a vast arena. Silent pairs 
glided around the outer edge, a wild 
youth was racing past them as if he’d 
been carrying the good news from 
Ghent to Aix and had lost the way, and 
in the center a little group of serious 
skaters were studying the intricacies of 
the figure eight, seemingly mistaking it 
for the Einstein theory. My heart was 
pounding with what I told myself was 
delight. “What a sport! What a sport!” 
I thought (or tried to), breathing deep 
of the ammonia-scented air. I was 
standing near the instructors. I knew 
they were instructors because their caps 
said so. Stalwart fellows they were, clad 
in uniforms of Lincoln green. They 
looked like Robin Hood’s Merrie Men, 
except that they weren't especially 
merrie. 

Elise arrived. She was going to a 
wedding later and was wearing a chif- 
fon-velvet dress, a broadtail coat and 
white kid gloves. I asked her if she 
wasn’t a little overdressed, but she said 
she thought not, and, as a concession to 
sport, changed the white kid gloves for 
a pair of gray mittens. We stood for a 


time uncertain what to do, until the 
kindly soul who kept the appointment 
book told us the young lady in the 
dressing room would fit us to skates. A 
shudder went through me as if she had 
said thumbscrews. 

The young lady in the dressing room 
was bored with life. Our entrance was 
an interruption to her perusal of a tab- 
loid. She asked us resentfully what size 
skates we wore. (She might as well 
have asked what size diving bell I re- 
quired.) After glancing scornfully at 
my foot she called to a hidden confed- 
erate, “Marie! Send up a large pair!” 
Marie told her to come and get them, 
and she shambled away. After a bit she 
impassively returned with two objects 
of torture—high laced shoes that I sus- 
pected had been left there by a Boston 
welfare worker, and fastened to their 
soles a glittering example of the steel- 
forger’s art that weighed incredibly. 
After thrusting my feet into the boots 
she laced them so tightly I was about 
to scream when she took a buttonhook 
from her belt and pulled the laces un- 
til she’d made an excellent tourniquet 
at each ankle. 

“Aren't you stopping the circulation?” 
I suggested. ; 

“I guess so,” she replied and I 
thought what a pity I hadn’t been bit- 
ten by a rattlesnake. “You don’t fee] the 
cold, see,” she explained. She was right. 
After ten minutes I didn’t fee] any- 
thing. 

The operation was repeated on Elise. 
who bore it bravely; after which the 
young lady returned to her tabloid and 
left us sitting helplessly on the bench. 

“How do your new shoes hurt?” 
croaked Elise. 

“Very well, thank you,” I replied. “I 
suppose we'd better go on in.” 

“How?” asked Elise. “Do we coast 
down this wooden passageway?” 

“No. We walk, of course.” 

“Don’t be funny. Someone will have 
to carry me.” 

“You don’t expect to be carried about 
the ice, do you?” I retorted. “Come on, 
Elise, it isn’t far.” And I sprang cou- 
rageously to my feet, which turned out 
not to be where they usually were—a 
surprise that precipitated me back onto 
the bench. 

“A well-equipped place like this 
ought to have wheel chairs,” I said sav- 
agely. 

“Hold the wall,” came the tired voice 
of the young lady. 

“How can you hold a wall!” snarled 
Elise. She had risen and was swaying 
like a helmsman in a gale. 

“If worse comes to worst we can al- 
ways crawl,” I said and wondered what 
one did in case of fire. 


Lurching, clutching at benches and 
one another, we managed to Progress 
down the passageway with the grace of 
trained bears and emerge near the 
group of instructors in Lincoln green 
The appointment-book lady called oyt 
that someone named Kelly was to take 
Elise, and I saw her go away pale but 
gallant. There was some muttered con. 
versation among the Merrie Men as to 
who was to take me. The chosen jp. 
structor apparently didn’t feel ade. 
quate. At length a great creature, the 
Little John of the band, loomed up to 
me and said, “I'll take you, lady,” as 
Hercules might have said, “Allow me 
Atlas.” ; 

“I hate to bother you,” I murmured, 

“It’s a pleasure,” replied my gallant 
and steered me toward the ice. Here he 
paused, crossed my arms and, after do- 
ing the same with his own, seized my 
hands in a vise-like grip. I wondered if 
he wanted to play “Wringing the dish- 
rag,” but with a swift spring he sailed 
onto the ice and yanked me after him 
irretrievably into the frozen waste. For 
a few minutes things looked very bad 
indeed and the instructor and I looked 
even worse. We bent violently to one 
side, then to the other, then bowed for- 
ward several times like Moslems sa- 
laaming Mecca. Now I was ahead of 
my partner, now behind him; the next 
second found me wrapped about him 
like a drunkard about a lamp-post. He 
meantime was maintaining his equilibri- 
um and murmuring, “Steady! Steady!” 
as if he thought I was Man O’ War. At 
moments we were arm’s length apart, 
only to come together in a passionate 
embrace that made me feel he ought to 
ask me to marry him. My ankles, mean- 
time, were giving me all the support of 
india rubber. They bent and turned as 
I never knew they could and most of 
the time I was progressing on the side 
of my shoe. 

“How is it you ain’t never skated 
when you was a kid?” my Merrie Man 
panted. We had traversed the length of 
the room and were pausing for breath. 
For lack of a better excuse I said I had 
always lived in Cuba and wondered 
what I'd do if he started speaking to 
me in Spanish. 

“Couldn’t you let yourself go more?” 
he asked. 

“Go where?” I inquired, but he 
didn’t seem to know. There was an 
awkward pause. In an attempt to be 
chatty, I asked him what his name was. 
“Call me M.,” he answered and I said 
I would, feeling that here indeed was 
an element of mystery. 

“Come on,” said M. and we started 
the second lap. This was as spectacular 
as the first. Something seemed to be 
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pulling my feet forward and my head 
backward and a mirror showed me the 
unfortunate image of myself executing 
a sort of cakewalk while the’ solicitous 
M. endeavored to divert my convulsions 
in the right direction. Once more we 
paused for breath. In the interval I 
caught sight of Elise. She was bending 
forward in the attitude of someone 
looking for a four-leaf clover and was 
daintily if uncertainly walking, lifting 
her foot a good six inches with every 
step. 
“Shall we try again?” M. was saying, 
and once more we lurched forth. This 
time I managed to steer a straighter 
course. “You'll do all right,” he said not 
unkindly. ' 

“Oh, do you think so?” I simpered. 

“Do you like to dance?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Yes,” I faltered. “Do you?” And 
feeling that no price was too great to 
pay, I wondered if he were about to 
ask me to dinner at the Persian Room. 
But he only repeated, “Then you'll do 
all right.” 

Fired with ambition I started again. 
By now both of my feet had gone to 
sleep, and the calves of my legs were 
only half awake. I was quite numb all 
over and cheered myself with the 
thought that no fall could be more 


painful than the present ‘state of my 
person. With the courage of despair I 
set forth at a ‘swifter ‘pace. 

Faster and faster we flew. I was 
aware of people stopping to watch, of 
flying bits of ice, of Elise’s face blanched 
and horrified; then, in perfect unison, 
we struck the surface and landed, fac- 
ing each other tailor-fashion, in the po- 
sition of two people about to play 
“Pease Porridge Hot!” Our maneuvre 
made a considerable stir and a small 
band of Merrie Men rushed out, as at 
the sound of Robin’s horn, to our res- 
cue. Firm hands seized and lifted me 
onto that completely uncontrollable part 
of my anatomy, my feet, and somebody 
said, “There you are!” as if I didn’t 
know. Unfortunately no bones were 
broken, so I had to continue my lesson; 
but Elise, who had witnessed my tum- 
bling act, suddenly remembered she 
had a date, waved a mitten at me and 
departed. 

The remainder of the time passed 
uneventfully enough. After half an hour 
that seemed interminable, M. expressed 
the opinion that I had done enough for 
the day. Surely the day had done more 
than enough for me, and I was only too 
relieved to be shoved to the edge and 
deposited on the wooden runway. 
Thence I made my way in a quaint and 
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somewhat primitive rhythm to the 
dressing-room. 

The young lady sighed deeply and 
unlaced the Iron Maidens. Tales of 
Northern exposure and frozen members 
that drop off assailed me and I half ex- 
pected her to remove my feet with the 
boots. They appeared, however, still to 
be attached, though completely para- 
lyzed and bearing across each instep 
curious markings that made them look 
like wafles. This interesting design 
showed plainly through my chiffon hose 
and lasted most of the day. 

Since then, Elise and I have returned 
a few times to the strong arms of M. 
and Kelly. We have not, however, as 
yet come into our own—though we have 
succeeded in coming into everything 
and everybody in the ice palace. I feel 
there is too much of the Latin in me to 
excel in so Nordic a sport, although M. 
keeps assuring me that if I can dance I 
ought to do—do what, he doesn’t say; 
and, what’s more, I have an idea he is 
entertaining the petty suspicion that I 
don’t even dance. Elise and I have late- 
ly discussed taking up some sport that 
doesn’t hurt so, to re-establish our self- 
confidence; and, the season being win- 
ter, and the month for such things be- 
ing no nearer than June, we are consid- 
ering canoeing. 





Winners: October Letter Contest 


ITERARY CAVALCADE’SS letter 
contest for October brought a flood 
of entries from all parts of the country. 
We want to: thank those of you who 
wrote. Your letters brought us much 
closer to you and your varied reading 
interests. And we wish there were at 
least twice as many prizes; so many of 
your letters were good. Here are quo- 
tations from the three prize winners. 


First Prize—$15 


“The ideas in The Friendly Road, by 
David Grayson, challenged, stimulated, 
and helped me a great deal. The friend- 
ly world, adventure in the country, the 
kindness of our fellowmen, the really 
true love of home, are expressed in 
great detail in this book. .. . 

“The adventure of daily life . . . the 
people met, the animals discovered, the 
plants that are seen for the first time, 
are adventures in the real sense. . . . 
Life in itself is adventure, and I know 
of nothing better to prove this than 
The Friendly Road. 

“People are cruel, heartless,’ stingy, 
and unkind. These words are disproved 
In every sense by these essays. People 
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met on the journey were helpful and 
kind to the author. When he traveled 
. .. he was surprised to be taken in and 
loved so quickly. His friends were nu- 
merous. .. . He proved to himself and 
to me that men are still friendly toward 
each other. . 
“... Life cannot be kept in this con- 
stant state of turmoil when the things 
described in this book prevail. People 
cannot hate when these ideas exist... . .” 


Charles R. Chew, Jr. 


Burlington H. S. 
Beverly, New Jersey 


Second Prize—$10 


“My defeatist attitude . . . was radi- 
cally revised after reading a play, Dear 
Brutus, by James M. Barrie. 

“What impressed me most about 
Dear Brutus was the message between 
the lines. Barrie sought to prove that 
through his own character man can rise 
above environment. A strong character 
can go so far, Barrie says, as to change 
environment. But alas, he declares, 
those whose habits have become strong- 
ly rooted are not prone to change, even 


when shown the folly of their ways. 
That leaves but one answer in our now 
chaotic civilization. . . . The strength of 
our character will decide the fate of 
the world. 

“. .. Barrie implies that in order to 
change one’s character one must real- 
ize his mistakes. . . . However, one 
must want to change and must make 
a vigorous effort to bring this about.” 


Stan Blumenthal 
West Rockford H. S. 
Rockford, Illinois 


Third Prize—$5 

“. . . The book I mean is the Bible. 
. . . Does it seem strange to you that I 
write about the Bible? Does it strike 
you as being inappropriate? I write be- 
cause I know how we neglect our Bible 
for the current mystery and romance 
stories. These do have a definite place 
in our lives, but they must not crowd 
out the Bible. A mystery, although very 
appealing, cannot give you the inward 
peace and strength you must have to 
live a full, rich life. . . . To quote Mil- 
ton, ‘In all literature there is nothing 
that compares with the Bible.’” 


Irene Rogers, 14 
Windham H. S. 
Willimantic, Conn. 











HEN Marshall Fannin returned 

from court that wintry after- 

noon, he saw the long, official- 
looking letter propped against the bowl 
of narcissus on the hall table. Josephine 
usually poked his mail into one of the 
pigeon-holes of the desk, as if to post- 
pone the possibility that the envelopes 
contained statements of accounts owed. 
But this was such a splendid, crackling 
document, rich in watermarks and 
bearing a New York cancellation, that 
she must have been convinced it could 
contain only good news. 

Marshall shed his wet coat, then 
leaned down to dispose of his rubbers. 

An arthritic pang, sharp as jealousy, 
rattled his knee joints. He grimaced, 
not so much from pain as from the 
realization that his bones seemed to 
creak these days, and straightened up, 
trying to deny the stoop in his tall 
body. 

“Jo,” he bellowed up the stairs. 

“All right, dear,” Jo murmured, as if 
she had a mouthful of hairpins. “I'll be 
down directly.” 

There was a small fire in the living- 
room fireplace, and he went toward it 

ratefully, sinking into the shabby arm- 
chair that reflected the indentations of 
his person and, to a degree, his per- 
sonality. It was an old leather chair, 
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“Terrified, he looked into the massed faces, distorted and scarlet.” 
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On.that long-ago class day, he had been. nominated 


“the man most likely to succeed’’—and what 


had he done . . . what had he done? 


By MARGARET COUSINS 


the wings outlined in brass nailheads, 
the mahogany feet scuffed and scarred 
-no longer handsome but reliable. It 
had been menaced in Josephine’s pe- 
riodic grapplings with modern decora- 
tion, but he had managed to hang on 
to it. It seemed sturdy to him, a quality 
he had come to appreciate. 

It had been a hard day. He had lost 
a case of peculiarly trying nature. The 
plaintiff, Willard Moss, had not been 
present for the simple reason that he 
was lying inert in a plaster cast, where 
he might probably spend the rest of 
his days, since his back was broken. 
He had suffered this accident due to 
what Marshall considered criminal 
negligence on the part of the Remnick 
Construction Company. Though re- 
peatedly warned about the state of 
their various scaffoldings, Remnick had 
not seen the light before young Wil- 
lard plunged to his agony. It had been 
such an open-and-shut case that Mar- 
shall was still bewildered by the de- 
vices of the defendant’s young and 
flashy attorney, who had managed to 
trip all the witnesses and obtain the 
verdict. Marshall saw himself outwit- 
ted, but it was not so much that as 
the failure of justice that bore him 
down, the blow to his continuing con- 
viction that right must be done. He 
brooded over this unhappy situation, 
and his own responsibility, while he 
turned the letter in his hands. Then 
he slit the envelope and read: 


Dear Mr. FANNIN: 

The class of 1917 of Franklin 
University will celebrate its thirtieth 
anniversary with a Grand Reunion 
on May 23, 1947, on the greatly en- 
larged campus of Franklin. On this 
occasion the new Law Building will 
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be dedicated and we want to urge 
you warmly to attend, to renew old 
friendships and revisit the scenes of 
your undergraduate days. 

Your committee is preparing a 
commemoration brochure of _ this 
noteworthy class, and in going over 
our records we observe that you 
were nominated in 1917 as “The 
Man Most Likely to Succeed.” Due 
to the distance of your home from 
Franklin we have somewhat lost 
track of your activities, and we won- 
dered if you would favor us with a 
report of your accomplishments to 
date to be included in our booklet. 
We feel that this material will be 
of great interest to your classmates 
and to all the friends of Franklin. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 


ADAM PRIEST 
Grand Reunion Chairman 


= leaned his head against 
the back of his leather chair, and his 
mouth twisted in irony. Most likely to 
succeed, he thought. The most likely 
to succeed! 

Well, thirty years is a long time. 
Time creeps so slowly, laying its in- 
visible hand upon the bones, cooling 
the brow, slowing the heart, and al- 
ways there is so much to do it is not 
possible to notice that the years are 
hurtling past and the promises of glory 
are being dispelled. He could scarcely 
remember that fledgling among the 
creeper-covered towers of Franklin, the 
beamish boy whose silver tongue 
swayed the rooting section and the 
Forensic Society alike. How callow he 
must have been—a skinny, lantern- 
jawed kid, in love with the sound ot 
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his own voice, in love with the law, 
in love with life. And ignorant—so 
ignorant except when it came to torts 
and theories and the things you read 
in books. Cocky, they called him, 
Cocky Fannin, The Man Most Likely 
to Succeed. He summoned up that 
long-ago class day, the plunging thrill 
of his accolade, his elaborate modesty, 
and the secret, wonderful notion he 
entertained that he might yet be Presi- 
dent. 

Marshall grinned a little at the 
ludicrous recollection. “Fine bunch of 
Cassandras,” he grunted. “Just goes to 
show what kind of judgment they 
had!” 

Thirty years, he thought wryly, and 
what have you done—what have you 
done? Well, this was not the time to 
reconstruct the ordinary events of an 
ordinary life, but when he unfolded the 
evening paper, he found his mind 
wandering irom the burden of confu- 
sion and dismay in the news and work- 
ing its way backward over the little 
hillocks of a personal career. 

He had had such plans. It was a 
time when you made plans, orderly, 
workable, based on the maxims of a 
young nation, just coming into its flow- 
er. If you worked hard and you did 
the right thing, then you succeeded. 
In the train of success came material 
security, the money-bags, the lands 
and the rooftree, the one woman and 
the children to carry on your name 
with honor, the respect of the com- 
munity, the beneficent power aimed at 
the common good, the eternal triumph 
of justice in a democratic sphere, life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness! 
Nobody has ever improved on that 
line about the best-laid plans. 

From the beginning of their final 
year of schooling, Marshall Fannin and 
Oliver Benedict had sworn eternal 
friendship and decided to take the 
world over as a team. Neither Fort 
Mason nor Prestridge, from which they 
derived respectively, seemed: to pro- 
vide sufficient arena for their separate 
or combined talents. They were head- 
ed for New York, to quell jurisprudence 
and, when they got around to it, Wall 
Street. At the time they both had 
pretty girls with pretty names, Cynthia 
Wall and Muriel Folkstone, who lived 
in substantial country houses on Long 
Island—wonderful_ girls with great 
cloudy puffs of hair over their ears, 
high-heeled, sixteen-inch boots, and 
coats of gray squirrel fur. 

Marshall and Oliver had wangled 
letters of introduction to James Garrett 
of the firm of Garrett & Grainger in 
Church Street, and already they saw 
upon the ground-glass doors of this 











successful establishment the legend, 
“Garrett, Grainger, Fannin & Bene- 
dict.” It was unthinkable to them at 
the time that their destinies could be 
thwarted by a luxury steamship which 
they had never seen. But when the 
Lusitania went down, they were faced 
with postponement. 

“It’s not a question of wanting to go 
or not wanting to go,” Marshall said 
solemnly. “We've got to make the 
world safe for democracy!” Everybody 
said that in those days. 

“The dogs!” Oliver snorted, always 
more emotional. “The butchers! Look 
what they’ve done to Belgium!” 

The day after Commencement they 
enlisted, shivering with the excitement 
and the intimations of history and ten- 
tatively calling each other “Buddy.” 
They had a few weeks in Camp Yap- 
hank, groaning under the physical 
slugging of the training, pipe-stemmed 
in their wrapped puttees, lopsided in 
their ugly, bulky blouses, and owlish 
under their campaign hats. Then they 
were separated. They had a Jast deco- 
rous evening with the girls at the Bilt- 
more, chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wall. Marshall kissed Cynthia good- 
bye behind a bank of palm trees, and 
when she clung to him in tears, he 
whispered, carried away, “I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more!” 

He never saw Cynthia again. A tew 
months later she married a new-minted 
lieutenant in the new-minted air force. 
He never saw Oliver again either. Al- 
though he was slogging around in the 
mud of a foreign country three months 
before Oliver got there, he was still 
slogging around some months after 
Oliver had died, his lungs full of mus- 
tard gas. It was the bitterest event of 
the war to Marshall, who never before 
had been able to use the bayonet with- 
out revulsion. 


H: had got the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal and a little bronze Croix de 
Guerre, but that was such a long-ago 
and faraway war—such a minor war, in 
a way—you could hardly call it accom- 
plishment. No use saying it had been a 
just war to him, a war of deep personal 
conviction, worth dving for—it hadn't 
worked out. 

When Marshall was discharged early 
in 1919, he spent his first free week- 
end in New York, but it seemed big 
and confusing to him without Oliver. 
He could not imagine himself going to 
see Mr. James Garrett and asking for 
a job. He couldn’t remember anything 
about the law actually, it had been so 
long since he had thought about it, 
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and the thought of Mr. Garrett, hidden 
behind polished doors, warded by re- 
ceptionists and secretaries and _assist- 
ants, cold and busy, dismayed him. He 
decided to lower his sights and get a 
little experience before he stormed this 
fortress—in a smaller town—Atlanta or 
Dallas or Memphis. 

When he got off the train in Fort 
Mason, his mother was waiting. 

“Where’s Pop?” he asked, when he 
had kissed her. 

“The Judge is poorly,” his mother 
said (she had that habit of referring 
to her husband by his title, even in 
his presence). “He hasn’t been well for 
several months. I didn’t mention it—I 
just couldn’t bear to worry you.” 

“But he’s not down, is he?” 

“Yes, Marsh, he is.” 

Old Judge Fannin, immobilized by a 
stroke, was propped in a rocking chair 
in the back sitting room. “Thank the 
Lord you’ve come, boy. The office is 
going to pot,” he said, his face work- 
ing. 

“Why, that’s nonsense,” Marshall 
shouted, to hide his shock and fear. 
“You'll be back in a day or two.” 

Judge Fannin shook his head. “You 
better get down there tomorrow and 
straighten things out.” 

It was impossible to say, “But I 
don’t want to practice in Fort Mason. 
I'm going to hang out my shingle in 
Atlanta or Dallas—some city place.” 

“Okay,” he said. “I'll show vou how 
to run a law office!” 

As he lay on his back that night, 
staring at the ceiling with that old 
moiré of rainwater circles on it, he told 
himself it would be only for a while— 
a year or two. In the melancholy night, 
trapped by his pity, he revised his 
plans. In the morning he walked down 
the somnolent streets to the 1.0.0.F. 
Building and climbed the stairs to the 
rooms of Judge Preston Fannin, opened 
the rolltop desk, and began to sort the 
dusty papers. 


In six months his father was dead, 
and he was a country lawyer. There 
are no prizes for accepting responsibj). 
ity. Who can call that accomplishment? 
It’s instinct—doing the right thing. Jus 
as the needle of the compass leans to 
the north, so does a man’s inconvenient 
conscience show him the way. 

But it was a thwarting thing, the ip. 
significant cases, the miserable little 
fees, which were the fees of a neglect- 
ed practice; that and the inability of 
Fort Mason to think of him as any- 
thing but Judge Fannin’s boy. His 
clients made a hebit of wishing the Old 
Judge were still alive, shaking thei 
heads and saying aloud, “He'll never 
be the man his father was.” 


H. had time to brood, and in the 
throes of his irritation he tried to sum- 
mon that resplendent hope of himself 
—the great trial lawyer, striding up 
and down before the jury, playing 
upon the twelve men as if they were 
an instrument and he the musician, 
wooing them with his voice and his 
wisdom, triumphant in the accomplish. 
ment of justice—going home to his 
complex. social life, moving with Cyn- 
thia through the brilliant assemblages 
and hearing people say, “There goes 
the next Attorney General! That beav- 
tiful woman is his wife.” Then he 
would lock the office and go home to 
supper, and later he might sit in the 
stuffy dark of the Fort Theatre, staring 


‘at Mabel Normand or Constance Tal- 


madge. They were his girls. 

He met Josephine Burns at a picnic, 
though he’d known her since she was 
ten. She was a wiry little scrap, thin 
and quick in all her movements, with 
olive skin and dark, inquisitive eyes. 
Her black hair was cut in a long Dutch 
bob, which was still so unusual that it 
made her look strange. He _ thought 
how homely she was, with her straight 
boy’s figure and her squarish face. He 
had a taste for blondes with soft, in- 
definite smiles—girls like Cynthia, who, 
though now a Long Island matron, still 
inhabited his thoughts. 

“Remember the time you picked me 
up when I fell off my bicycle?” Joseph- 
ine asked in her husky voice. 

“Was that you?” 

She stared at him without subtlety. 
“You were my first crush.” she said. 

He felt embarrassed. 

He didn’t know how he happened to 
get paired off with Josephine, except 
that he was always running into her 
and people began to think of them as 
a couple. She was a funny, unpredict- 
able girl, childish in some ways, who 
made him laugh and startled him with 
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her quick, uprushing emotions and the 
wild fantasy of her moods. 

But he couldn’t take her seriously— 
not until the day he found out that 
the Mattewan Land Company case he 
had been fighting to get had gone to 
his competitors, Stephens & Smith. The 
Mattewan people had decided that he 
was too young to handle anything that 
had so much at stake. He was gloom- 
ing in the office at ten o'clock at night 
when he heard a step on the wooden 
stair and Josephine opened the door. 

He gave a guilty start. “What are 
you doing here, Jo?” 

' “I saw your light,” she said. “I 
thought you must be up here worrying 
about something.” 

“I'm no good, Jody,” he said. “I'll 
have to wait about forty years to be 
good enough for them. I can’t get any- 
where.” 

“They're just fools,” Josephine broke 
out. “They just don’t know how won- 
derful—” 

“I reckon they're right. I haven't 
made much progress in a year. Always 
the leavings of the business!” 

She sat down beside him. “It’s just 
because life is still simple for people 
our age,” she said. “Before long the 
people we know will be staggering un- 
der the burdens of the world and you'll 
be helping to lighten them, Marsh. You 
oughtn’t to be discouraged because an- 
other generation doesn’t take you on. 
Your day is tomorrow.” 

It was her confidence that broke 
him. But who could tell where that kiss 
began or ended? They were flung to- 
gether in a swift embrace. It was a 
kiss devoid of compassion or tenderness, 
the fierce effort to meld two spirits. 

Marshall thought still with pity of 
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languid lovers, requiring the moon- 
light, music, the fragrance of summer. 
Under the bald yellow lamp bulb, sur- 
rounded by the garnered examples of 
man’s dissension bound up in cracked 
leather, among the ink-stained, shabby 
tools and the fusty air of jurisprudence, 
he claimed the wild heart. He had al- 
ways intended to marry a city girl. 

Those were exciting years, the years 
of beginning—the struggle and striving, 
the mammoth victories that now 
seemed so insignificant, the depressing 
failures that now seemed thoroughly 
unimportant, the children being con- 
ceived and born and growing into 
definite personalities and long legs; the 
enthralling microcosm of family life 
and the power and glory, the fear that 
goes with being the provider. He used 
to like awake at night and marvel at it. 

Economically the times had been 
stringent. He needed clients. When the 
Myridon Oil Company sought him as 
counsel in a title case, he knew it was 
the opportunity of his lifetime. It was 
money, publicity, celebrity even. 

“The documents are all on our side,” 
Jack Snell said. He was president of 
Myridon, a suave, expensive operator 
with shrewd instincts. “It’s just a mat- 
ter of interpretation of the law.” 

Marshall brooded over his decision, 
but it was a waste of time. He fore- 
saw that he might persuade a jury to 
rationalize a fine point. He could not 
forget old man Bizbee, who had home- 
steaded the arid land, earned it with 
his toil, owned it actually. Poor old 
man Bizbee, he could scarcely read. 


‘That land was part of his body, after 


twenty years of scratching it with a 
plow, grubbing it with his muscles, 
watering it with his sweat. 
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“Looks like I can’t take this case, 
Snell,” Marshall said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“My interpretation just won't jibe 
with yours,” Marshall said. 

“Are you crazy? I thought you were 
ambitious. I'm going to win this case, 
you know that. I just asked you be- 
cause I like you.” 

“Tm grateful, Snell. 1 guess I'm a 
fool.” , 

“You're a hick,” Snell said. “You're 
a high-grass Pollyanna, and I’m lucky. 
I found it out in time.” 

“It's a good thing all around,” Mar- 
shall said. “Don’t forget your hat.” 

Josephine was waiting for him that 
night with her eyes shining. When he 
told her, the sparkle seemed to go out 
of her for a minute. They needed 
money, might as well face it. “I’m 
sorry, honey,” he said. “I don’t know 
what came over me.” 

“You did right,” Jo said. “I wouldn't 
have had it any other way.” 

He had often thought about that in- 
cident. It was a fork in the road. You 
took one direction and maybe you 
wound up a senator, a citizen of the 
world. You took the other, and you 
were Marshall Fannin, LL.D., Fort 
Mason. He reconnoitered in his mind 
where he might be and what he might 
be doing now if he had represented 
Myridon—how different his life might 
have been. Snell was right. His stand 
hadn’t mattered at all. Old man Bizbee 
lost his land. 

“When the big chance turned up, 1 
muffed it,” Marshall thought. “Put that 
in your brochure, Mr. Priest!” 

But it was after that he seemed to 
gain stature in the community. People 
tried to overlook the fact that he con- 
tinued to be a Wilsonian advocate, 
putting it down to aberration. 

“If you would just keep your big 
mouth shut,” said Finis Cooper, the 
party chairman, “you could be elected 
to the legislature.” 

“How can I keep quiet and run for 
office?” inquired Marshall. 

“You don’t have to go around yelling 
that the country is a pack of fools, do 
you? It makes people lose confidence 
in you.” 

“If people don’t have confidence in 
me, I couldn't represent them very 
well, could I?” 

“You're just not cut out for politics, 
Marsh,” Finis said. “You're not prac- 
tical.” 

He had wanted that nomination. It 
was one of the most hurtful things that 
ever happened to him, being rejected. 
He wondered why he could not con- 
form, if the end justified the means. 
You could do more about the Ku Klux 
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Klan inside a lawmaking body than 
outside it. You couldn't do anything 
outside it but fume and rage. All you 
needed for nomination and election 
was to keep your mouth shut, and it 
was just an adage that silence gives 
consent. The nature of his business was 
argument,-so he argued with himself, 
but he didn’t win. And he wasn’t nom- 
inated, either. 

“We don’t care,” Josephine 
staunchly. “It’s their loss.” 

“I wish the party was as biased as 
you are.” 

“They'll find out!” 

It was all negative. There was noth- 
ing you could put your finger on and 
say, “This is what I did!” It didn't 
mean anything to repeat, “This is what 
I didn’t do.” It sounded craven and 
weak, dredging up refusals, as if he 
were a balky horse. 

He didn’t run for office, but he be- 
gan to have more than he could do. It 
was something to have people trust 
him. “Mr. Fannin, save my boy, h 
didn’t do nothing wrong. .. .” or “I 
came to you, Mr. Fannin, because you 
done the right thing about that Lacey 
case,” or “I reckon you know I’m 
guilty. We can go on from there,” or 
“I need your help, Fannin, and you're 
honest.” The tide of human misery that 
washes over a lawyer washed over him. 
He wasn’t brilliant, but he was sound 
and earnest and a good pleader. They 
paid him off in various ways, and there 
was money enough for the boys to get 
schooling and to keep the house up 
and buy Josephine a fur coat. 

“In 1929 I bought my wife a beaver 
coat.” There was no way to explain 
what that meant in the way of pride. 
He had thought, “Now we're on the 
way.” He had never lacked for clients 
from then on, but there were several 
years when the crops failed and there 
was a drought and something hap- 
pened to all the money in the world. 

His mind veered away from the most 
dramatic moments of his life when he 
thought about himself. It was not 
pleasant for a civilized man to remem- 
ber, nor had he ever been able to dis- 
cuss it with anybody. It sickened him 
a little to think of it now—that hideous, 
humid, suffocating Saturday afternoon, 
with the heat lightning flickering in the 
sullen sky, the low murmur of men in 
the streets of Fort Mason, the wretched 
boy who was cowering in a cell in the 
county jail. The prisoner’s alleged of- 
fense had been inexcusable and brutal, 
but when times were hard, men 
seemed to have less perspective on law 
and order. There was in them some 
wish to hurt, a lust to break the tragic 
monotony with violence. 


said 


He had never seen a mob before, 
nor could he have imagined it. The 
streets were full of men, little knots of 
men, and their pestilential murmur. 

He stood at the window of his office, 
looking down into the street, and he 
thought, “I wish it would rain. Might 
clear the air.” 


be was seven o'clock. The twilight 
had fallen, but the scorch of day lay 
on the air like « wool blanket. He was 
hardly aware of what that murmur 
portended, for it had never occurred 
to him that the horrible things you 
read about could happen before your 
eyes. He was about to put on his seer- 
sucker coat and go home when he 
stopped looking at the sky and looked 
down into the street and observed a 
group of men, hot and jostling, strag- 
gling up the street, augmenting itself 
as it came, murmurous with the angry 
sound of hysteria. There was such a 
sickness in the sight that he was im- 
mobilized for a minute, not able tec 
take in its intent. When it broke over 
him, he hurtled down the stairs, run- 
ning as he had not thought it possible 
to run, gasping and sweating in the 
breathless air. 

The keeper of the flimsy jail was 
an old man, hard-of-hearing. 

“Where’s the sheriff?’ Marshall 
asked. Then, louder, “The sheriff! 
Sheriff Gaines!” 

“Gone. Gone to the city.” 

“Then quick, get on the telephone. 
Call Bakersville and tell them to send 
help. We're in trouble!” 

The clamor of voices beat in his ear, 
and he knew the aggregation had 
turned the corner. 

“What’s up?” the old man said. 

“Listen,” said Marshall. “They're 
coming after Gus Wood!” 

“What?” 

His frustration was so intense that 
he wanted to strike the old man. “Give 
me the keys!” he shouted. “And get 
out of here—out the back way—fast.” 

He took up the bunch of heavy keys 
and put them in his pocket and gave 
the old man a shove. “Hide!” he shout- 
ed. Then he forced himself to go out 
the door and stand there, waiting. He 
was terrified. His face turned gray and 
the water poured off him and his throat 
was dry. They struggled up to the door 
of the jail, making that inhuman sound. 
He looked into the massed faces, dis- 
torted and scarlet, and shut his eyes. 

“Get out of the way, Fannin.” 

“No,” he said. 

“You know what we're after! Noth- 
ing’s going to stop us.” There was a 
surge forward. 


“He ain’t going to need a lawyer 
Fannin!” ; 

This was the time for oratory, but 
he was mute. 

“Come on, what are we waiting for? 
Rush _ him.” 

Marshall stepped from the shadow 
of the door into the unprotected glare 
of the light over the worn granite steps 
that led to the prison. He didn’t cy 
much of a figure—a thin, middle-aged 
man in a dank seersucker suit. His 
head was aching, but he stood rooted 
to the spot, a frail, dubious monument 
of resistance. 

“This is my home,” Marshall said, 
“This little cranny of the world where 
I was born. I live here, but wherever 
I live, I must first live with myself, as 
you must live with yourselves. If I cap. 
not live with myself, I am better dead, 
for then I cannot live with anybody 
else. I have nothing to lose by standing 
here. My responsibility to the fool in. 
side these walls is no more or less than 
my responsibility to you and to all mep 
everywhere. I never saw his face, but 
if you are to be able to look into mine 
and I into yours, I cannot run away, 
If you take him, you must. take me 
first!” 


= paused to swallow a sob, 
His instinct noted the dying away of 
the hideous clamor of their combined 
voices. His own voice fell strangely on 
his ears. He did not know where the 
words originated. Out of some fold of 
memory his thesis sprang to his lips in 


' syllables he had no time to plan. 


“Reason is the law of life. Without 
it we are clods, and law itself is noth- 
ing else but reason. I appeal to your 
reason, without which survival is not 
worth the candle. The accused shall 
enjoy the rights to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury. This is the 
law of the nation to whose allegiance 
I am sworn. I will protect that law 
with my last breath, with my last drop 
of blood, for I am a soldier on a peren- 
nial field of battle, and the honor of 
my country is at stake as much as my 
own! How can you stand there and 
bear witness to the sabotage of the 
American ideal? Go home and hide 
your shame!” 

He was panting for breath; he could 
hear his hoarse gasping in the stupefied 
quiet of the mob. On the outer edges 
it had begun to disintegrate, at first 
a few skulking figures and then little 
knots of the chastened moved off to- 
ward the town, slowly and then hurry- 
ing as if pursued. But the core stood 
transfixed, struck dumb, packed to 
gether in wavering silence. Then out 
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n poured the deluge, a curtain 
“ey cling rain, staved with light- 
ning and the loud detonations of thun- 
der. They broke like frightened chil- 
dren, scuttling for cover, wordless at 

ir deliverance. 

a3 wal in the rain and watched 
them go. The rain drowned his cotton 
clothes and ran in rivulets off his shoul- 
ders. When he staggered home at last 
the crisis was past. Sheriff Gaines had 
returned from the city where he had 
gone for help, spirited the tawdry pris- 
oner away. Josephine was standing at 
the gate, crying. She had heard. 





“How could you risk your life?” she 
cried. “Doesn’t your family mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“Let me alone,” he said, and took 
his sickness upstairs. 

It hadn’t been courage. The taste of 
fear had turned his mouth to acid. It 
was impossible to take credit for a 
civilized instinct. It had been misery 
and horror from the beginning to the 
end, washed over by Josephine’s an- 
guished tears. That had been, in his 
lifetime, his sole oration. 

In 1937 he was the leading lawyer 
in Mason County, summoned often to 
the capital tribunals. He was too busy 
to enjoy his modest prosperity. He was 
also too busy to think much about Hit- 
ler, and he didn’t like to anyway, be- 
cause it reminded him of that mob in 
front of the Mason County jail. When 
Chamberlain came home from Munich, 


. Marshall Fannin looked at his sons, 


Burns and Cary, and his heart turned 
over. It was already too late. 
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This new war smote him far more 
personally than the one he had fought 
in. He had dwelt with reason a long 
time, and unreason deteriorated him. 
He kept seeking the answer, and of 
course he found it, in the files of his 
own Office, in the books that lined his 
walls. The cause and the prevention, 
the lawlessness and the law, the neces- 
sity for every man to till his own acre, 
to mend his own fences, to insist that 
right be done and the responsibility of 
society to enforce it. This conclusion 
burst over him with a blaze of convic- 
tion and novelty, and he forgot that it 
had been true for two thousand years 
and more. But it got him through the 
perilous days when one of his sons was 
in prison.camp in: Bavaria and the 
other was lying in a hospital on the 
Hawaiian Islands. It gave him an 
Olympian patience with the false starts 
and the dire confusion of his country. 
It gave him faith that sacrifice wasn’t 
wasted. He was glad that he had been 
able to spend his life stumbling in the 
vanguard of Justice, however limited 
his horizon. 

It gave him hope for a new world. 

“I found my _ philosophy,” he 
thought, “but it wasn’t new.” 

Two years had passed, and the 
bright promise of global law was be- 
ginning to dull around the edges. The 
boys had come home, battered but am- 
bitious. Cary had put out for New York 
to pursue a familiar dream. Burns, ob- 
viously aghast at Marshall’s unbusiness- 
like methods, had entered his father’s 
law office to revolutionize it. It looked 
now as if Marshall might eventually 
have time to become county judge, but 
Burns thought in no terms smaller than 
the Senate. How unoriginal life is, Mar- 
shall thought, and how impatient the 
individual man. He has only to look at 
the record and know how slowly we 
progress, with each generation adding 
its small accretion—two steps forward 
and one step back—and that every step 
has its inception in the mind and heart 
of some single human being. Progress 
is a personal thing, and no man is too 
small to have his stake in it, if he cares. 
Who could despair when he cherished 
such a secret? 

“What are you doing here in the 
dark?” Josephine asked. She was stand- 
ing in the doorway, with his youngest 
grandchild, Caroline, a sorceress of five. 

“I must have dropped off,” Marshall 
said. 

Josephine bent over and kissed him. 
She had got plump and her Indian 
tresses had turned a little, but her eyes 
had never changed. He caught her 
hand between his cheek and shoulder. 
“Hello, old lady,” he said. 
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“If I called you ‘old man, you 
wouldn’t like it,” she complained. 

“It wouldn’t be true,” Marshall said, 
though he looked much older than his 
years. “When you come in a room, I'm 
just a boy again.” 

Josephine snorted, but he knew that 
she was pleased. 

“I found my love,” Marshall thought. 
“What else is there?” 

Marshall leaned over and picked up 
Adam Priest’s letter. “I've got to write 
a note,” he said. 

“Well, hurry,” Josephine directed. 
“It’s time for dinner.” 

“It won't take long.” 


H: went into the back sitting room, 
which had been fitted up as a home of- 
fice, and sat down at the typewriter. 
Caroline trailed him and stood nudging 
his knee. Marshall wrote: 


Dear Mr. PRIEST: 


Thank you for your kind letter 
with its cordial invitation to return 
to Franklin for the reunion of the 
class of 1917. It would give me great 
pleasure to be there, but unfortu- 
nately I have an appeal coming up 
in district court in May—an accident 
suit in which I have a strong personal 
interest—so I shall have to decline. I 
would enjoy seeing the fine new Law 
Building, for any temple dedicated 
to the blind goddess has my earnest 
blessing. I hope you will offer my 
congratulations to the faculty and 
student body. 

It is very good of you to wish to 
include my accomplishments in the 
commemoration brochure. When the 
old gentleman looks at his medals, he 
finds that they are so few and far be- 
tween that they don’t bear discus- 
sion. I fervently hope that the mem- 
bers of the class of 1917 have dis- 
played more judgment in after-life 
than they did on that class day when 
they nominated me “most likely to 
succeed.” I am just a country lawyer. 
There’s honestly nothing to tell. 

I wish you the most unqualified 
success in your undertaking and 
please give my greeting to any who 
happen to remember me. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL FANNIN 


He folded the letter into an envelope, 
and Caroline exercised her prerogative 
of licking the stamp. 

He looked down at her. “How would 
you like to be President?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said Caroline. “Okay!” 

Marshall grinned. “Well, you never 
know,” he said, and went in to dinner. 














By Frances Frost 


Christmas Morning 


Dark blue with its blazing stars, the westward sky 
moved toward the snowy ranges while the verge 
of morning paled with its brilliant planet shaking 
above the eastern mountain. High stars surged 
into the clear cold zenith and disappeared. 


Packed snow complaining beneath his heavy boots, 

his breath quick smoke in crystal biting air, 

Grandpa tramped toward the lowing barn and veered 
to break the ice in the waterbox for creatures 

who would come and drink to Christmas morning there. 


He whistled, thinking of children yawning, waking, 
racing downstairs to the great and glittering, tree. 
The collie trotted inside as he opened the door, 

put paw-prints of snowy stars on the gray barn floor. 
Grandpa winked at a star and it twinkled wickedly. 


The tan cows turned their heads to give him a gentle 

welcome. He called a greeting to untalking Bud, 

his hired man who lived alone down the river road. 

He was patting the calf when Saul and Timothy came 
thundering in like long-legged colts half tamed. 


“Merry Christmas!” they shouted and frightened the calf, 
startled the pigeons and sent the hay mice squeaking. 

The horses neighed and the collie pranced with joy, 

and Bud, the unsmiling, smiled. Grandpa had to laugh. 


“You young fiends!” he said. “You can get to work! Start 
milking!” 

“What do you think we came out for, Father dear?” 

Timothy teased. “To drink all the milk? What sleep 

can anyone get with all your racket and whistling?” 

“Didn't make a leaf of a sound!” sputtered Grandpa, bristling. 


When they left the barn the ice-blue sky was clear 
of the jeweled froth of stars and Tim and Saul 
raced each other and jumped the crabapple wall. 





From Christmas Is Shaped Like Stars, by Frances Frost. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, publishers. Copyright, 
1948. $3.50. Reprinted by permission. 





A chapter from a heart-warming 





Grandpa carried the milk pails in to the kitchen 
and found Felicity bustling, her shy John near, 


trying in vain to help. “Keep out of my way!” 

she scolded, blushed, kissed Grandpa’s cheek and scurried 
into the pantry. “I give you solemn warning,” 

Grandpa told John, “when Felicity ever starts working, 
you'd better be scarce. Well, John, a good Christmas morning!” 


“A merry day, sir!” The dark-eyed boy was smiling. 
“I wanted to help you out in the barn, but Ira 

said that I'd better wait till a family man 

invited me.” He flushed and his neck grew red. 

“So I stayed here with Felicity instead.” 


“That Ira!” snapped Grandpa. “I'd like to take him down 
a couple of pegs the way I used to do. 

He’s grown too big for his hat; his grocery business 

has made too much money and he was always a bully. 
But I don’t like fights at Christmas. And, John, don’t you 


pay any attention, whatever he’s apt to say.” 

“All right,” said John with a grin that was mostly frown. 
“I certainly didn’t come here to spoil the day.” 

“His brothers,” said Grandpa, washing his hands, “are fully 
able to sit on him up on battleground hill 


and if he gets rambunctious enough, they will.” 

“I’m sorry if I caused trouble.” “You haven't, don’t worry. 
Where’s Grandma? Where’s everybody? It’s time to start!” 
Out in the shed Grandpa thought of Christmas giving, 

and blew the tin horn wildly to wake the living. 


At the lighted spruce, at the Christmas tree, 
at the laden, glamorous sky-high tree, 

the children gazed, 

great eyed, amazed, 


and chirped like birds deliriously. 


With blue and scarlet, silver and gold, 

the tall boughs gleamed, the wide boughs told 
of the new-born Child, 

the gentle and mild, 

who dreamed in a stable small and cold, 


while like soft candles at a feast 

glowed the eyes of every kneeling beast, 

and music fell 

on the shepherds’ hill 

and a bright star burned in the sapphire east. 


And here were gifts in His memory, 
weighing the splendor of the tree; 
each candle flame 
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recalled his name; 
and the children sighed in ecstasy. 





Grandpa handed the stockings down, 
the bulging, mysterious stockings down; 
shrieks and laughter 


followed after, 
and the collie behaved like a furry clown. 
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The gay old parlor rocked with joy, 
reeled with wonder, whirled with joy, 
and Grandpa thought 

that like as not 

he was as young as the youngest boy. 


own 
The gray-eyed sons against the wall, 
Timothy, Ira, Eben and Saul, 

y. watched the small ones, 


t you grinned at the small ones 
merry-voiced as a waterfall. 
frown. The bronze-haired daughters, lovely to see, 
Tamson and Meg and Felicity, 
> fully hugged the small ones, 
laughed with the small ones, 
and Grandpa kissed Grandma tenderly. 
al Here was happiness, here was the stuff 
start! 


of peace and strength, here was enough 

of faith to endure 

through a year unsure 

that waited ahead of them. Here was love. 


Christmas breakfast was brash and loud, 
the long table crowded with eager faces, 


Ieee eee enon 
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About the author... 


Frances Frost is best known for her poetry, but she has 
also written short stories and novels that are as distinguished 
as her verse, among them Innocent Summer, Yoke of Stars, 
and Kate Trimingham. She was born (1905) in St. Albans, 
Vermont, and knows intimately the rural New England 
about which she writes so lovingly. She attended Middlebury 
College and the University of Vermont, where she later 
taught creative poetry. Miss Frost (no relation to that other 
famous Vermont poet, Robert Frost) wrote poetry while 
still in high school and early decided upon her career. 
However, she has also done a stint in journalism, working 
in the advertising department of one newspaper and later 
doing reporting and feature writing for a rival paper. 
Christmas Is Shaped Like Stars is her most recent book. 
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and Grandpa nodded at Grandma, proud 

of their grown-up young in their seven places. 

The grandchildren bounced in the highchairs, scrubbed 
more worn paint off where Tim to Saul 

and Tam to Felicity had rubbed 

the wooden arms. A harsh crow call 


flew back through the front yard chestnut, shaking 
a notch of silver ash to the ground. 

Westward another storm was making: 

snow clouds banked over mountains crowned 

with sun-struck whiteness. Grandpa rose. 

“Whoever wants to come coasting, rush 

and put on his boots and his snowbank clothes, 
and we'll go up past the maple bush!” 


High on the hill in the morning glitter 

the sleds went flying along the crust, 

ridden by laughter, stander and sitter, 

flew in a smother of brilliant dust. 

Sylvannus sat between Grandpa’s knees, 

his nine-year head near Grandpa’s chest: 

yelling, they swooped past the thin-branched trees 
and reached the bottom before the rest. 
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form of literary expression; it can 

also be the simplest and the most 
direct. Actually, the thing that distin- 
guishes poetry from prose is its emo- 
tional and imaginative intensity. A 
writer who creates poetry uses a sharp- 
er rhythm than appears in non-poetical 
writing. A great poet at his best gives 
to human speech—for truly great poetry 
is meant to be read aloud—its most 
luminous and memorable expression. 

It does not follow, of course, that all 
poetry is distinguished writing. Because 
the poet tries to achieve a kind of tri- 
umph in language, he often fails. Even 
great poets do not always succeed. But 
such is the nature of poetry that even 
a beginner may write verse that is dis- 
tinguished. 

In its form, poetry may be thought 
of as having two aspects. There is the 
form that characterizes the verse itself 
as it flows from line to line, and there 
is the form that is related to content 
and structure. 

Let us look at the latter aspect of 
form first. As to its general content, 
poetry may employ almost any form 
that prose does. Archibald MacLeish’s 
Conquistador falls somewhere between 
a history and a novel. Christopher La 
Farge has written a number of novels 
in verse. Karl Shapiro’s Essay on Rime, 
published a few years ago, is a long dis- 
cussion of art and ideas cast in verse 
form. Walt Whitman’s poems are most- 
ly essays, short or long. But poetry may 
also be a lyric—a song or other expres- 
sion of one simple feeling. The poetry 
division of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards, which calls for a total of fifty 
lines minimum for single entries, limits 
offerings to lyric poetry or short narra- 
tive poems. 

Going back to the other type of form 
—that of the verse itself—one can find 
an almost infinite variety. 


or is probably the oldest 


Verse Forms 
For example, there is the form called 
“free verse.” A writer who works with 
this varies the rhythm or meter that he 
uses, and never employs rhyme. Carl 
Sandburg composed most of his poems 
in this form. One is the poem 


LOST 


Desolate and lone 

All night long on the lake 

Where fog trails and mist creeps, 
The whistle of a boat 

Calls and cries unendingly, 

Like some lost child 

In tears and trouble 

Hunting the harbor’s breast 

And the harbor’s eyes. 





C 


Enjoyment of 


Poetry 


Knowing a few simple rules will give 
you a new source of pleasure 


By Frank Ernest Hill 


In the poetry of the English lan- 
guage, accent is the chief, although by 
no means the only, basis for verse- 
music. See if you can mark the accented 
syllables in “Lost.” You will find that 
by simply reading the poem aloud the 
accented syllables will immediately be- 
come apparent. Note the variety of the 
rhythm in the poem. In this respect, 
there is no regularity in “Lost,” and 
part of the pleasure we get comes from 
the changing beat of the verse. Yet in 
a large sense there is a kind of rhythmic 
pattern. The short lines indicate this. 
Poems in free verse also can be written 
in long, swinging lines. Whitman’s 
poetry is usually of this type. So is the 
poetry of the radio writer, Norman 
Corwin. 

Free verse is neither so free nor so 
easy as it may seem to be. The very 
fact that the beat of the poetry changes 
constantly means that the many shifts 
must be made with skill, each bar of 
word-music ringing true. Yet some 
writers will find such verse a natural 
form for them. 

However, most poets find a greater 
feeling of assurance and safety in the 
more regular meters. What we call blank 
verse, for example, provides a definite 
line-form. It is supposedly written in 
unrhymed lines all having ten syllables. 
Each line in turn has five “feet,” each 
of two syllables, with the accent falling 
on the second of the two. As most 
readers doubtless know, such a foot is 
called an “iamb,” and since there are 
five per line, the verse is known as 
“iambic pentameter.” There may be an 


extra syllable at the end of the line, 

An example of a verse of ten sylla- 
bles, with accents according to regular 
pattern, is Bryant’s 


The all-beholding sun shall see 


u / 

no more, 

which appears in his poem “Thanatop- 
sis.” But the next two lines vary the 
usual line-form: 


u u u 
In all his course: yet nor in the 


/ 


/ / 
cold ground 


u u 
Where thy pale form was laid, 
" u 
with many tears. 


Here we have two feet in the first line 
without any accents, and one foot with 


/ / 

two accents (“cold ground”), which is 
of the type known as a “spondee.” The 
second line begins not with an iamb 
(u/), but with a foot accented on the 
first syllable, called a “trochee” (“Where 
u 

thy”). 

Shakespeare, in the plays written to- 
ward the end of his life, fashioned blank 
verse with astonishing metrical varia- 
tions. Passages in The Tempest are al- 
most as irregular as free verse. A certain 
amount of such freedom is good crafts- 
manship; sing-song regularity is dull. 

Naturally, verse without rhyme can 
be written in other meters than iambic 
pentameter. Longfellow wrote his Evan- 
geline in six-footed lines, called “hexa- 
meters,” each foot usually having three 
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syllables. There are many other possible 
types. Most of you are doubtless familiar 
with many poems of Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson and Housman 
in which various types of rhymed verse 
in regular meters are used. 

There are other ways than those noted 
above through which a poet can work 
toward making better poetry. 

For example, he can study what 
might be called the texture, or inside 
character, of his lines. The use of accent 
is an important part of such texture. 
But so is tonal quality. A repetition of 
vowel sounds may be highly effective. 
It can produce harmony and indicate a 
mood. Keats in his “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale” gets an emotional as well as a 
tonal effect when he writes of 


magic casements opening on 
the foam 
Of perilous seas, in taery lands 
forlorn. 


Here both the “a” and “o” sounds help 
to intensify the romantic effect of a 
vista. Consonants can also play a nota- 
ble part in creating beauty and a sense 
of reality. To take a line from this same 
poem of Keats, 


The murmurous haunts ot flies 
on summer eves 


uses m’s and n’s to produce the drowsy 
effect the poet wanted. Such a use of 
consonants may be alliterative, but it 
gives more body than alliteration, which 
by repeating either vowels or conso- 
nants close together helps to emphasize 
and to bind lines together. 
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How to Use Images 


Similes and metaphors are important, 
often arresting and holding the imagi- 
nation. Vachel Lindsay began his fa- 
mous poem on Governor Altgelt of IIli- 
nois with the line, “Sleep softly, eagle 
forgotten, under the stone,” and the 
eagle image is used throughout the 
lyric, and stays in the reader’s mind. 
Shakespeare in Henry IV put the whole 
character of Hotspur (Percy) in the 
latter’s exclamation: 


By heaven, I think it were an easy 
leap 

To pluck bright honor from the pale- 
faced moon. 


Conrad Aiken produces an effect of 
breathless delicacy when he tells how 
three pilgrims walk at twilight over the 
ground and 


Touch it with feet that trouble the 
dust but as wings do. 


T. S. Eliot, winner of the 1948 Nobel 
prize for literature, uses similes to give 
a sense of emptiness and frustration: 


Our dried voices, when 

We whisper together 

Are quiet and meaningless 
As wind in dry grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass 
In a dry cellar. 


A poet should use comparisons where 
they will clarify his thought or feeling. 
He should ask himself, “What is it like, 
this thing I want to make clear and 
vivid?” He should be delicately or sav- 
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agely honest with himself, and he will 
often be surprised to find how much a 
simile or metaphor will help. 

An exact choice of words will help 
as much. Here are some shadows in 
your poem. Are they sculpturesque or 
misty? Do they sway, lie carved, or dis- 
tort? A man runs. Does he leap, dart, 
lunge, or glide? The exact word gives 
both color and sharpness. Adjectives 
can be as muscular as verbs. Whitman 
saw the sea’s “crooked, inviting fingers.” 
Leonie Adams sees gulls moving in a 
“liquid arc.” Edna St. Vincent Millay 
hears the “massive sandal” of Beauty 
set on stone. 

These are things to remember about 
the making of poetry. Yet if you worry 
about them while writing it, they hinder 
rather than help. Take account of them, 
let them sink into your conscious and 
sub-conscious mind; but when writing, 
write about what you know, set rules 
and devices aside, and concentrate on 
what you feel. 

You are likely to write best when 
you write out of your own experience. 
You may feel that your experience is 
slight; yet every individual gets some- 
thing from life that is different from 
what other individuals get. And you 
have feelings and beliefs which, if you 
set them down, may have point and 
beauty. It is important to stick to your 
own experiences. 

Your experience is perhaps bigger 
than you think. What you see is a part 
of it. So, too, is what you have read or 
thought, if you have made that impor- 
tant to yourself. You do not live in the 
time of Caesar or Ghengis Khan, but if 
you have a knowledge and a strong 
feeling about either of these gentlemen, 
they, too, are part of your experience. 
So is the dream of lasting peace for the 
world. So is an ocean or river, with its 
changing waters and its sands, fish, and 
shells. So are cities, farms, or moments 
of sharp sadness or delight. Yes, all are 
the stuff of poetry for you if you know 
them and feel a meaning in thém. But 
hold to knowing and feeling. If you do, 
what you write will bring pleasure and 
understanding to many of those who 
read it. 
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@ Fletcher Martin was born in 1904, the son of an itinerant news- 
paper man. When Fletch was 12 his father began to teach him 
printing, but young Martin rebelled and at 16 faced the world 
“on his own.” He worked as a harvester and lumberjack, became 
a boxer, and served a “hitch” in the Navy. He learned life the hard 
way but gained a lot of memories. While working as an assistant to 
a mural painter he began to take art seriously. His only formal art 
education had been a correspondence course in cartooning when 
he was ten, but in 1939 Martin succeeded Grant Wood as art 
instructor at the University of Iowa. He paints cowboys with a 
flair eloquent of his vears of riding, and only a man who has tasted 
sweat in the ring could have painted “Undefeated.” During World 
War II he was artist-correspondent for Life and his work is in the 
collections of many museums. These paintings are from a one-man 
show at the Associated American Artists Galleries in New York City. 
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CHARACTERS 
Mrs. WEATHERBURN 
Tu, her sister 
Bang, the Sheriff 
OnE MAN AT THE Door 


PLace—A farm at the upper end of a 
mountain valley, “The Giants’ Stair,” 
which descends by easy alluvial benches 
from amongst the high southern but- 
tresses of The Footstool. 

T1me—Late November of the pres- 
ent. Evening. A storm of wind and rain 
invests the shell of the farmhouse. 

ScenE—The farmhouse kitchen. Win- 
dows on either side of the central door. 
Another door, at the right, leads into 
the woodshed; above it, on pegs, rests 
a double-barreled shotgun. The kitchen 
range is at the extreme right; at the ex- 
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treme left an ordinary wall telephone. 
Kerosene lamp on table at left. 

At the rising of the curtain there are 
discovered Mrs. WEATHERBURN and 
her sister, Trt. Mrs. WEATHERBURN, @ 
large-formed, soft-footed woman, has 
been manipulating the dampers of the 
range. Brooding into the heat, she re- 
mains standing so for a moment, her 
back to her sister, seated by the table 
across the room. 

Tit is physically almost the counter- 
part of the other, large, putty-fleshed, 
and colorless. Beyond this outer dspect 
the likeness fails. Tu. is what would be 
called in Oriental countries “inspired.” 
She sits motionless, her eyes staring 
fixedly ahead of her at nothing at all. 
She speaks in a high-pitched, unaccent- 
ed tone. 

Tw: This is another of them nights, 
Abbie. Hark, Abbie! Hark to that tem- 
pest! It’s one of them nights again. 

Mrs. WeaTHERBURN (idly): What 
nights, Til? 

Tm: One of them nights when the 
giants comes up the stairs to go on the 
mountain. Makin’ a noise on the stairs. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Goin’ down, I 
should say, Til. The wind’s from up. 

Tm: No, giants goes against the 
wind. Don’t you know that? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (replacing the 
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stove lid noisily, and glancing at the 
clock above the door): Mercy livin’, Til, 
look at the time it is. Past seven, and 
supper not yet gettin’, say nothing of 
laid. (Taking down a saucepan from 
behind the stove and peering into it 
for dust.) It's a queer, funny thing. 
When John was here— 

Trt: When John was alive— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: When John 
was here, I’d have given him a piece of 
my mind for bein ten minutes late of six 
for supper; and yet now here it’s me 
that’s dawdlin’—lazin’ and dawdlin’ till 
all hours—now’t John’s away— 

Tut: Now't John’s dead—and nowt 
he’s dead and gone for a ghost—ghost 
in the trees—’long with the dead giants 
ghosts—troopin’ through the trees! Hark 
to that wind, Abbie! (In the instant of 
silence following, the telephone bell be- 
gins to ring. With each prolonged, shrill 
iteration Tu. pronounces a name, like a 
child repeating in sing-song rote the 
rule of three. (Ring!) Banes’! (Ring!) 
Tolleys’! (Ring!) Jetherses’! (Ring!) 
Whites’! Mis’ White’s, Abbie. Some- 
body wantin’ Mis’ White’s. Who could 
it be wantin’ Mis’ White’s? (Rising sud- 
denly and softly, she steps to the in 
strument, lifts the receiver from the 
hook with furtive care, and puts it to 
her ear.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Don't, Til! 
(More hopelessly.) Don’t do that, Til! 
(Tit, on whose face the blankness has 
given way to a look of sly animation, 
only puts her hand over the mouthpiece 
for answer, and continues listening.) 

Tm: It’s Mis’ Jethers, talkin’ with 
Mis’ White. Mis’ Jethers says Jethers is 
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By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


A one-act play... 


taut with suspense 


havin trouble with his growth again. 
She says the Pros’cutor was by today, 
and what can the Pros’cutor be snoopin’ 
‘ound this neighborhood for—unless it’s 
about—Oh! (She jerks the receiver from 
her ear.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: . For heaven 
sake, Til! What—(Tu. replaces the re- 
ceiver with a vicious click, and as 
abruptly goes droopy and appealing, 
tears in her eyes.) 

Tw: They says I was list’nin’. They 
says that! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (crossing to put 
an arm about her sister’s shoulders): 
There! Don’t you take on! Come, Til, 
you set down in your chair again. 
That’s a good girl! (Having pushed and 
petted Tu. into place, she turns to the 
phone, takes the receiver, and after a 
moment's listening speaks into it.) Yes, 
here’s “somebody” again, May White. 
Yes, “snoopin’,” Clara Jethers. Only 
taint the same ‘somebody,” happens. 
Yes, it was Til. My Til. And all I want- 
ed to say was, I think two ladies, such 
as you, would consider ’emselves in 
pretty business, mindin’ Til! Mindin’ 
and mockin’ such a one as Til. That’s 
all. Oh, no, no, I didn’t mean to be 
snappy, Clara. No, nor to you either, 
May. Only—No, I don’t want you 
should think—How? Yes, ’tis. Blowin’ 
furies up here. Yes, perfect cats and 
dogs. How? The road bridge! (To Tux.) 
Clara Jethers says the brook’s so swole 
down her way that their hay bridge has 
gone out and the road bridge like to 
any minute. (To phone.) Don’t tell me! 
Yes, I knew ’twas swellin’, even up this 
far. When I was out to the chickens I 
hear it roarin’ down to the meadow bot- 
tom. Dear—dear! I guess we shan’t look 
to have many callers tonight, ’t any 
rate. More likely to be callin’ ourselves 
down your ways, house and all. (Hasti- 
ly, to the agitated Tw.) No, Til, no; 
that was only jokin’. No danger of that, 
I guess. (To phone.) I was speakin’ to 
Til. Yes, good night to both of you; 
good night. (Replacing the receiver, she 
moves away toward the range. After a 
moment she speaks to herself.) 1 wish 
John was here tonight. 

Tu. (apprehensively): Don’t say that! 
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Not with this—these! They might hear 
you—and send him. (Mrs. WEATHER- 
BURN makes no rejoinder. She glances 
at the clock, tidies her apron, and is 
continuing toward the stove when a 
knock on the door brings her again to 
a halt, wheeling, startled. Tu, rising, 
open-mouthed, wide-eyed, stares from 
her sister to the door and to her sister 
again. As Mrs. WEATHERBURN starts 
forward, Tw brings her up again with 
a whispering “Abbie!” The knock is re- 
peated, and immediately then the door 
opens and BANE comes in. BANE is a 
stocky, hard-fleshed, red-complexioned 
farmer in middle age.) 

Tu. (with almost a sob of relief): 
Why, it’s—it’s only Sheriff Bane! 

BANE (peering from one to the other, 
noting their attitudes): So, Til! And 
who'd ye ’magine I would be? (Turn- 
ing to Mrs. WEATHERBURN) And you! 
You're not still hopin’, Mis’ Weather- 
burn! Or—mistrustin’! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (controlling a 
gesture of impatience): It was only you 
give us a start—to think of any livin’ 
mortal being out tonight. 

Tw: Along with them as ain't. 

Bane (ignoring her; to Mrs. WEATH- 
ERBURN): Make certain I shouldn’t’ve 
been if I'd know. It wa’n’'t anything 
like so bad when I start. I been up the 
mountain all afternoon on the lookout 
for them two young steers of mine, the 
red ones, that’s been strayed since 
Tuesday night. You ain’t see ’em, I sup- 
pose? Well, then, when it come on so 
all-creation bad, and I see the light in 
your window— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: And quite right 
you was, Bane. Luok at you—drownded! 
Take off that overcoat and draw up to 
the stove. 

BanE (looking down at himself): No, 
thank ye; my boots are too messed. I'll 
take a chair by the door here a spell if 
ye don’t mind. (Removing his coat, he 
hangs it over the chair back; then seats 
himself.) 

Ti. (gazing into space): What did 
them red steers of yourn die of? 

Bane: Die of! They ain’t died of any- 
thing I know of. Why? 

Tit: I only thought ‘twas queer a 
body’d be searchin’ anything livin’— 
up this mountain here—tonight. Did 
you hear any of ’em round about you? 

Bane: Any what? The steers? 

Ti: The giants. Comin’ up the stairs. 

Bane: Giants! I declare for the wom- 
an! Th’ ain’t no sech things as giants 
alive! 

Tu: No, they’re all dead now—long 
ago, long ago. And then them other 
dead things—passin’ up through the 
trees and the long grass and the bushes 
—troopin’ up— 
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BaNE (furiously, to Mrs. WEATHER- 
BURN): What’s she about? What’s all 
this foolishness about, anyhow? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Nothin’, Bane. 
Don't mind Til. It’s like she’s got it 
into her mind it’d be hard for anything 
mortal to get up the road tonight. We 
had a phone the bridge to Jetherses’ is 
like to go out any minute. You'll hardly 
get home tonight, I’m afraid, will you? 

BANE: Don't look it. I'll set here, if 
you don’t mind. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Land, no! But 
you ain't et! No more’ve we. I'll put 
some eggs on directly— 

Bane: I’ve et. Before I start— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: But I thought 
you was on the mountain all after— 

Bane (hastily): I—that’s what I was 
goin’ to say—only—only ye wouldn't 
leave me finish. Before I start down, I 
was goin’ to say, havin’ take a snack 
along in a paper See? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Oh! Well, you 
don’t mind if we have ourn, Til and 
me? I was just gettin’ at it— 

Bane (doggedly): No. But I’ve et. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN takes up the 
saucepan from the stove and, again 
peering into it, again falls into reverie.) 

Tit (reseated, her eyes blank): The 
first step in the stairs is Banes’.. The 
next step is Tolleys’. Big, huge steps in 
the dark. It’s feelin’ for ’em with their 
feet in the dark makes the din. (Mrs. 
WEATHERBURN, Still brooding into the 
saucepan, has shifted nearer to BANE. 
Tit continues.) The next step after Tol- 
leys’ is Jetherses’. That’s a higher one. 
Some stumbles there. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (in a resolute 
undertone): Bane, there’s one thing I'd 
like if you’d make clear. When you 
come in you says to me: “Still hopin’?” 
and by that I take it you mean still 
hopin’ it might be my husband come 
back. But it’s what you says next I want 
explained. “Or mistrustin’!’” Why'd you 
say, “Or mistrustin’?” 

BANE (confused): What'd I mean? 
Land! I never meant—it was more like 
a—a joke. Only— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: 
Bane? 

Bane: Nothin’! Only—(Looking sig- 
nificantly about him.) You been bright- 
‘nin’ things up a bit since John was— 
was gone—eh? Them window curtains 
makes a difference now, don’t they? 
John Weatherburn was never much on 
decoration, was he? And then the tele- 
phone. A telephone’s a comfort, ’spe- 
cially to the women folks. John was 
never much for contraptions, was he? 
"Specially when they cut into the 
money. John was insured, wa’n't he? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (in a level tone, 
facing him squarely): Is there anything 
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in this valley, stick, stone, or straw 
stack, ain’t insured, and insured as 
high’s ever the agent’ll let you? 

Bane (keenly): Why’d you say “straw 
stack”? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Why shouldn't 
I say “straw stack”? 

Tm: And then the next step is 
Whites’, where the walls comes closer 
t'gether. And there’s the brook to crost 
again, the roarin’ brook, tumblin’ and 
roarin’ and takin’ the bridges out in the 
dark— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Bane, you 
never come here tonight about steers! 

Bane (rubbing a hand down over 
his face): Well, as a matter of fact— 
(Blowing out his lips.) Set down, Mis’ 
Weatherburn. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Thank you, I'll 
stand. 

Bane (blowing out his lips again): 
Was a Mr. Cantpole by today? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: That’s_ the 
“ed from Twinshead way, ain’t 
it! 

Bane: Yes, Cantpole happens to be 
Pros’cutin’ Attorney; that’s him. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes, he was by. 
What's more, you know well enough he 
was by. Look here, Bane, speak out! 
Is it about—John? 

Bane: About John—I’m ’fraid. About 
John’s—vanishin’ | 

Tm (in the same dreaming tone): 
About John’s dyin’ o’ murder in the 
dark. 

Bane (wheeling in his chair): And 
how'd you know he was murdered, Til 
Jessup? How’d you come to know? 

Tu. (shaken out of her reverie; dis- 
mayed): How’d I know? Why—why— 
I'll tell you how—I hear Mis’ Jethers 
sayin’ ’s much—day before yesterday, 
‘twas—to Mis’ Tolley—(The phone rings. 
Tix counts.) Banes’. Tolleys! There’s for 
Mis’ Tolley’s now. Wonder who could 
be-(She half rises with a yearning 
glance toward the instrument; then, re- 
membering herself, casts an abashed 
eye in the direction of the visitor and 
relapses.) 

Bane: I trust you'll believe me, Mis’ 
Weatherburn, when I tell ye ’tain’t of 
my own wish I’r_ here tonight. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: No, I s’pose 
not. But hark’nin’ to all the gossip that’s 
round— 

Bane: No, ’tain’t no question of gos- 
sip sent me. It’s Cantpole. I shouldn’t’ve 
moved of myself, same as I ain't 
moved before— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes, I’ve give 
you credit for a deal of sense—till now. 
I says to myself, there’s one man in the 
valley’s got sense enough to know John 
must’ve just goue away a spell, some- 
wheres— 


Bane: No. Mis’ Weatherburn, ’twa’n’t 
that. For that wouldn’t be sense. Don’t 
think I blind myself. What manner of 
sense would there be tryin’ to believe 
a man like John Weatherburn, a solid 
churchgoin’ man with a good farm and 
a bank account, and a fam’ly—that a 
man like that'd be changin’ all of a 
sudden, one special night, and skippin’ 
for it, no word to nobody and never 
hear of again? That’s too much! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: There’s queer 
things happens in the world. 

Tit: There’s queer things happens 
in the world 

BaneE: No. no, ’tain’t that. (He looks 
down at his cap, which he wrings be- 
tween his fingers.) "Tain’t that. It’s 
something—(Putting the palm of his 
hand on the crown of his head.)—some- 
thing here. Something settin’ heavy, 
and sorrowful, like a weight. Mr. Cant- 
pole never lived in this valley. I have. 
I've lived ~eighbors with you folks; 
you’ve been to dinner to my house, and 
me to yourn. I’ve know John Weather- 
burn since him and I was boys. Boy 
and man I’ve know him. Why, I was 
the last person to see him alive—the 
last that'll confess to it, anyhow. When 
he leave me that night, there at the bars 
of my top pasture—when I see him 
walkin’ away in the dusk of that ev’nin’ 
—if I had think—if I'd been able to 
know what was in store—Oh, dear! It 
sets heavy, Mis’ Weatherburn. It’s set 
so heavy on me I ain’t been myself. 
The farm work’s suffered; nothin’ 
tended, nothin’ done. And here’s the 
Pros’cutor all the while: “When ye goin’ 
to act, Sheriff?’ And me settin’ there 
to home, thinkin’. thinkin’: “Sorrow has 
come on that fam’ly up there. If I, Ed- 
win Bane, was willin’ly to set out to 
add to that sorrow—” But today, when 
Cantpole was by, there wa’n’t no 
“When ye goin’ to act?” This time ’twas 
“Act!” 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: So, you acted! 
(She takes the saucepan to the stove, 
fills it from the-teakettle, and sets it on. 
She glances toward Tw. Then, picking 
up the wood basket): Til, would you 
mind gettin’ me in some wood? That’s 
a good girl! And wait! Take along this 
candle—(Lighting a candle end for Tit 
as she takes the basket.) For I want 
some good sticks this awful night. 
Good, medium-small, square sticks. 
Mind! Pick ’em careful, won’t you, Til? 
That’s a good girl! (Ushering her out 
and closing the door behind her, she 
stands with her back against it, facing 
the SueniFF in his chair.) So, Bane, you 
acted! You come to accuse me of mur- 
derin’ John! . 

Bane: Not so fast! (Rising and cast- 
ing his eyes about.) 1 come here, at 





Cantpole’s orders, simply to—to have, | 


look around. That’s all. That John’s gun 
up there? (Taking down the weapon 
and balancing it thoughtfully across hig 
palms.) H’m’m’m! Good gun. (Sniffing 
at the muzzle.) D’you ever try shootiy 
this gun, Mis’ Weatherburn? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: No, I never 
shot that gun. 

BANE: Sure o' that, ain’t ye? (The 
door is attempted from the other side. 
Mrs. WEATHERBURN props her back 
more desperately against it, calling over 
her shoulder.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Better wood’p 
that, Til! Better wood’n that! (To Bane,) 
What do you mean, Bane? 

Bane: I just mean—I was just won. 
derin’"—if ‘twa’n’t you—(With a quick 
movement he “breaks” the breech, pulls 
out one of the shells, notes that it is 
empty, and, lifting the weapon to point 
to the light, squints through the barrel.) 
Just wonderin’, Mis’ Weatherburn, if 
*twa'n’t you, who ‘twas. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation): Yll tell you who 
twas. It was my husband himself. | 
rec lect now. "Twas the day before he- 
left. I rec’lect him comin’ in with that 
gun, sayin’ as how he'd had a shot at 
some quail up in the stone pasture. But 
he missed. 

Bane: I don’t doubt your word, Mis 
Weatherburn, nor your rec’lection. Your 
husband may’ve shot this gun that day. 
All I want to say is (Holding up the 
shell.) he never shot this load. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Why? 

Bane: If your husband—or any other 
man—was to’ve shot this load, he'd’ve 
cleaned the gun after him. No man 
that'd shot his gun would leave it 
grimed and pittin’ up like this. (His 
voice lifting.) He’d set up all night 
cleanin’ of it! (With a vehemence al- 
most of ecstasy.) Cleanin’ of it and 
cleanin’ of it till it shine like the Gates 
of Heaven, he would! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (abandoning the 
door to advance upon him): Bane, you 
gime that ca’tridge and that gun. 
They're my prop'’ty. 

BANE (thrusting the shell into a 
pocket): No, sir! Sorry, but I guess Il 
want to hang onto these articles a spell. 

Mrs. WeaTHERBURN (deliberately): 
Bane, what would you do if I was to 
tell you “twas me shot that gun? 

Bane: Shouldn't b'lieve ye. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Bane, what are 
you at? 

Bane (“hefting” the weapon thought- 
fully): H’m’m. You and John been get- 
tin’ on well together these past few 
months? I don’t know’s I take much 
stock in gossip, but they do say John 
wa’n’t always the easiest man on earth 
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on with-to home. Good man— 
n—but temp’ry—they say. And 
here’s women with tempers, 


to get 
savin ma 
of course t 


eae WeATHERBURN: I shan’t stand 


here hark’nin’ to you— 

Bane: Women with tempers, too. 
‘Specially out on lonesome farms— thout 
telephones nor gossip nor sociability 
nor nothin’—tryin’ to the temper that 
is, Specially with a man to do with— 
a sober man—a savin’ man—but— 


Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Bane, them 


aint your words! Them ain't your 
ideas. a 
Bane: Grant it. They ain’t mine. 
They're the Pros’cutor’s. 
Mrs. WEATHERBURN (Starting for- 
word again): You gime—that—gun! 


Bane (warding her off with his free 
hand): Shan’t! (The door to the wood- 
shed opens. Ti. enters and stands re- 
garding them stupidly, the candle in 
one hand, in the other the basket of 
wood. BANE, with an inspiration.) Look 
here, don’t let’s bicker over the gun. 
Let's leave Til decide. Here, Til take 
it! (Tu. recoils, letting the candle and 
basket go. A screech of repugnance es- 
capes her lips.) What’s wrong, Til? It’s 
a good gun, ain’t it? 

Tx: Don’t want it. (Recoiling an- 
other step.) 

Bane: Why? 

Tw: Kills things! Murders things! All 
manner 0’ livin’ things it murders and 
kills! 

Bane: Then why'd you shoot it that 
time? 

Tw. (falling into the trap): I-I don’ 
know. I-I feel like I wanted to—to 
horrify myself! Want to hear it bang! 
To—horrify myself! 


* aes And what did you shoot at, 
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Tu: Nothin’. Leastways nothin’ but 
giants and ghosts and the like. 

BANE: In the dark? 

Tu: In the dark. (BANE, appearing 
satisfied, returns to his seat.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Ed Bane, if 
you pretend to think Til knows what 
she’s sayin’— 

Bane (blowing his lips): 1 don’t pre- 
tend to think, one way nor tother. 
That’s other folks’ business. All I say is, 
don’t be s’prised! When John’s body 
comes to be found one of these days, 
hid in the bushes somewheres or ’nunder 
somebody’s straw stack—I say—don’t be 
s’prised if his head’s found half blow 
off in the back with a charge of bird 
shot. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Set down, Til. 
(Tu. obeys. Mrs. WEATHERBURN picks 
up the wood basket, deposits it by the 
stove, takes two or three sticks, and 
lays them in the fire. She starts to 
speak.) Bane! (The telephone rings.) 

Tu (as before): Banes’—Tolleys’— 
Jetherses’ — Whites’ — Us! Us, Abbie! 
Should I—? (Half rising.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Set down, Til. 
(She crosses the floor, and takes the 
receiver.) Yes, hullo! Yes, it’s Abbie. 
Yes, what’s wantin’, Marion? (To Bane.) 
It’s to your house, Bane; your sister 
speakin’. Would you want to—(Back to 
the phone again, with a queer, new 
tight note.) How? How? (She listens, 
standing curiously rigid, her face 
empty, almost stupid. After a space 
she replaces the receiver on its hook. 
She turns slowly to face the others.) 
It’s him. 

BanE: Not—John! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: John. 

Tut: Not—livin’! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: In the flesh. 

Tw: No. (Shaking her head solemn- 
ly.) No, no, no. 

Bane: John! Well, of all things! And 
me here, then, all for nothin’! But how 
come? Where’s he to? Not to my house? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (speaking in a 
distrait monotone): "Twas your hired 
man, Eggar, see him, Marion says. She 
says Eggar was up to the pasture just 
now, lookin’ to get the gray colt in 
out of all this storm. He had a lantern 
with him, lookin’ everywheres for the 
colt. He think he see somethin’ movin’ 
along the road, and, thinkin’ mebby 
‘twas the colt had got out, he climb 
the fence there near Tolley’s straw 
stacks— 

Bane: Where? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: — by Tolley’s 
turn where his straw stacks are— 

Tu: Mebby he’s been ‘nunder Tol- 
ley’s straw stacks. Seems I've hear 
some body sayin’ he might be ’nunder 
somebody’s straw stack— 
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Bane: Nothin’. Go on! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: — where his 
straw stacks are, and then he sees 
‘twa’n't the colt after all. "Twas a man. 
Walkin’ along, Eggar says, matter o 
fact, in the rain. Eggar give him good 
ev nin’, Marion says, and when the 
man give him no answer Eggar throw 
the light in his face, and he couldn't 
b’lieve his eyes first, when he see ’twas 
John. Marion says he speak to him 
again—but John never says a_ word, 
‘cordin’ to Eggar, but come on up 
along the road like a—a deaf man— 

Tit (musing):—dead man— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: He look wore 
out, Eggar says. I s’pose I better put 
on somethin’ hot to eat, if he’s comin’. 

Bane: I shouldn’t worry. He may be 
comin’, all right, but I doubt he'll 
reach, a night like this. 

Ti. (absorbed): He'll reach. John'll 
reach. But he won't want for nothin’ 
to eat, John won't. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: I s’pose I bet- 
ter put on somethin’ hot. Le’me see, 
le’me see. (Wandering to the cupboard 
by the stove, she prods amongst its 
contents with aimless fingers. She takes 
three plates from a shelf and carries 
them to the table. She suddenly re- 
lapses into a chair. After a moment 
she buries her face in her arms, and 
begins to weep without sound. Tix re- 
mains oblivious to all this). 

Tit: Hark to ’em! Hark to ’em come, 
makin’ a moan and a drone and a 
racket on the stairs o the mountain! 
All the things that’s dead! The old 
things that’s dead, like the giants! And 
the new things that’s dead! Comin’ 
against the wind! Hark! Hark to ’em 
troopin’ through the long wet grass. 
Hark to ’em swishin’ through the trees. 

BANE (jumping up with an exasper- 
ated clatter): Pester the crazy—(Moving 
toward Mrs. WEATHERBURN, laying a 
hand on her shoulder.) Come now, Mis’ 
Weatherburn! Come! I know it’s a 
good deal of a shock to ye—happy 
shock, of course. But you’ve had your 
cry now, ain’t ye? Now’s the time to 
smile. Ain’t ye glad John’s turned out 
alive, after all? Eh? Ain’t ye glad? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (lifting her head 
and speaking with a curious vehe- 
mence): Am I glad? If you was to know 
how glad! 

BaNnE: There! That’s better! It’s but 
natural a woman should be glad havin’ 
her husband back again, safe and 
sound. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: “Tain't that, 
Bane. (With a quick glance at Tu.) 
Til, I know what I'll put on for supper. 
You rec'lect that fowl I got hung for 
Sunday out in the shed? You go bring 
it in for me. 
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Tit: He won't want it. 

Mrs, WEATHERBURN (sharply): Til, 
you do as I say! 

Tw (sullenly, rising): Don’t like the 
dark. There’s things. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Don’t be a 
scared cat. Here! (Getting up and light- 
ing the candle for her.) Take this, then 
the dark won’t be there. That’s a good 
girl. (She stands facing BANE, as TIL 
goes out and the door closes behind 
her.) 

BaNnE: What you mean, “’Tain't 
that!”? Ain’t you glad to have John 
back? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Alive! To know 
it. More glad and relieved than I can— 

Bane: I see now! Then after all 
twas about— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes. 

BaNnE:—about Til. You wan't so 
sure’s you made out, about Til. About 
that gun, and shootin’ at ghosts. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (giving way to 
the revulsion of relief; wringing her 
hands): I tell you true I didn’t know 
what to think. Oh, if you’d had the 
bringin’ up of that poor creature! If 
you'd had the worry of her and the 
shieldin’ of her! And knowin’ every 
minute you never know an atom of 
what was next in her poor wild brain! 
Oh, if you had! And then I was away 
that night, too; most an hour I was 
away, down to Mis’ Jethers’s. And 
then there’s another thing. Til’s fond 
of me. She’s like a dog. I b’lieve she’d 
do anything— 

Bane: Yes, go on. And mebby there 
was some special reason—mebby you 
and John’d had words or somethin’— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: John was his 
worst that day. Over me wantin’ the 
phone. John lay » hand on me for the 
first time. 

Bane: And Til see him? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Til see him. 

BaNnE (thoughtfully): 'm glad you 
been frank, Mis’ Weatherburn. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Ssssh! (The 
woodshed door bursts open; Tu. enters 
in haste, glancing nervously over her 
shoulder, the extinguished candle in 
her hand.) What’s wrong, Til? Where’s 
the fowl? 

Tit: There’s things. They blow my 
candle out. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Til! 
that fowl? 

Tu (sulkily, still peering behind): 
He won't want it. Where's the use 0 
spoilin’ earthly victuals—(The telephone 
rings. Her facile attention runs to it.) 
Banes’ — Tolleys’ — Jetherses’— Whites’— 
Us! Abbie! They've seen him again! 
(She starts sidling toward the instru- 
ment. Mrs. WEATHERBURN passes her 
and takes the receiver.) 


Where’s 





Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes, it’s me,. 


Mattie. How? (She continues attentive. 
The hush in the room grows long.) He 
wa'n’t himself, you say. 

Tu: Abbie! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes, Mattie, 
yes, I’ve hear it all. Much obliged, 
Mattie. (Replacing the receiver, she 
half turns and stands staring at the 
door.) 

Tu: Abbie! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (as to herself): 
What's ailin’ of him? There’s something 
queer. 

Tm: Abbie, for mercy sake, say 
somethin’! Where was it—to Tolleys’ 
this time? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Yes, to Tol- 
leys’. He’s been by. "Twas Tolley him- 
self see him. Mis’ Tolley says Tolley 
got home in a sweat, as if he’d see 
a ghost. 

Tu: Yes. See a ghost. 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Seems Tolley 
speak to him before he see who he 
was. He says to him, “Best stop back, 
mister; the bridge is gone out above.” 
Then, gettin’ no answer, Tolley look 
closer and see who ‘twas he was 
speakin’ to. Tolley was so laid out for 
a minute he didn’t know which end 
up. Then he think of the bridge again. 
But by that time John was gone on 
up the road and disappeared. 

Bane: And the bridge out, ahead of 
him! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (with the new 
thought): Mercy angels! He'll walk 
straight in— 

BaneE: No, but he'll see— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: — and be 
drownded 

Tit: Ha-ha-ha-ha—(Her laugh rises 
shrill, tenuous, ironic, queer.) 

BANE: Pester you! Quit! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (staring into 
the pink light): What's ailin’ of him? 
Where’s his senses gone? Where’s he 
been to? What’s he done? What makes 
him come on, come on, keep comin’ on, 
never sayin’ a word to no one, just 
comin’ on, comin’ on through the 
soakin’ night? What is it—drivin’ him? 

Tit: Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha— 

Bane (in a fury): Goll pester you! 
If you don’t quit that! What makes ye 
keep laughin’ that crazy way? 

Tu: It’s the horror! It’s the horror 
gettin’ into my throat! 

Bane: Horror? Horror o’ what? 

Tit: Him! Comin’! Comin’ up the 
wind! Drove! Comin’ up the road, 
comin’ up the field, up the cow yard, 
up the steps, comin’ in the door there, 
takin’ off his hat there, settin’ down 
in his chair there ’thout a word, with 
his back to us all, so’s we'll have to 


see the back of his head there, half 


blow. off, and straws stickin’ into it. 

BANE (shouting): Straws? Where 
from? 

Tit: From Tolley’s stacks, Didn't 
you say he come from Tolley’s stray 
stacks? I hear you say a while back- 

Bane: Mis’ Weatherburn, mark that 
I call on ye to make note of that! Ill 
ast ye to rec'lect that! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: What on earth 
you talkin’ of—(The phone rings. Ty’s 
voice drones in a note of fascination) 

Tit: — Banes’—Tolleys’—Jetherses_ 
Whites’—Us! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (who has the 
receiver with the last signal): Yes, mel 
(After an instant she puts out a hand 
to the wall to steady her. She turns 





to the others.) They’ve found his—body, 

Bane: Where? (Blanching) I-I de 
mand you tell me where? 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (in the phone): 
Where? (Turning again.) No, not in the 
brook. This side. Joe Jethers see the 
body lyin’ on its back in the mud down 
by their gate. He come back for Ed. 
(At a signaling flutter in the receiver.) 
Yes, Clara? How? Gone! (She hangs up 
the receiver and slowly turns.) When 
Joe and Ed get back to the ga’ », ’twas 
gone. So he couldn’t’ve been dead. He 
must’ve just swounded there a minute 
—like’s not— 

Tit: Ha-ha-ha-ha— 

Bane: I'll kill ye, Til Jessup! I 
strangle ye f you don’t leave off that- 
Here! Where ye goin’ now? (As Tu 
moves, or rather, seems to be pulled 
toward the door.) Til, if you open that 
door, I vow—Quit it! Mis’ Weather- 
burn, make her quit it, the crazy, 
ravin’ thing! (Ti lifts the latch with a 
trancelike deliberation, pulls open the 
door, and stands on the sill, framed by 
the darkness, cringing.) I vow! That's 
the end! 
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Mrs. WEATHERBURN: What you car- 
in’ on so for, Til? 

Tu (peering into the night): To hor- 
rify myself. I got to look. To horrify me. 
| see him! (Crouching a little.) Black 
as pitch it is, and yet I see him comin 
on-comin’ on up the road toward 

ites’. 

go (almost in a whisper): That's 
the end! That’s enough! 

Tx: Comin’ on, comin’ on. He's up 
the hill to Whites’ now. He’s under 
the aspen trees, up by the lower gate 
to Whites’ now. Inunder the drippin 
aspen trees. The dead eyes shinin’ pale 
in his head, pale as ashes in his 
blowed-out head—shinin’ pale in the 
drippin’ dark inunder the aspen trees. 
You'd think he’d drag his feet, but he 
don't drag his feet. His feet’s not on 
the ground. Inches above the ground 
his feet is, and he comes on floatin’ 
against the wind— 

Bane (who has been closing on her, 
step by rigid step): That’s the end! 
‘Grasping her arm roughly, he drags 
her within the room and slams the 
door.) Just for that, Til Jessup—to learn 
ye, Til Jessup—for that—I here and 
now-I arrest ye, Til Jessup, in the 
name of the law—for the murder of 
John Partley Weatherburn— 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Edwin Bane, 
you crazy? What you sayin’? And him 
comin’ there in the flesh! 

Bane (flinging around on her): 
Tain’t so! All a trick! What’d ye think 
the Pros’cutor'd been by to every house 
in the valley today for? All a trick o 
Cantpole’s doin’! Pre’ranged, every 
mite of it! Rehearsed, every word of 
it! The whole livin’ thing’s a big goll- 
danged trick! There! Don’t ye believe 
me? That was with him when he 
ranged it? You hear me, Til? I arrest 
ye for the murder. Moreover, I arrest 
ye for goin’ to work and concealin’ the 
corpse—by your own confession, mind 
ye—in some one or ‘nother of Tolley’s 
straw stacks—where I and the Pros’cu- 
tor'll have a look in the mornin’— 

Mrs. WeEaTHERBURN (bewildered, 
appealing): Bane, that ain't right! 
Tain't true! You’re just—just twistin’ 
the poor child’s words about. 

Bane (wheeling): I'll ask ye to weigh 
your words, Mis’ Weatherburn. I vow! 
Next thing you'll be accusin’ me of— 
of-most anything! Accusin’ me, the 
Sheriff o’ Twinskill County! Of—most 
anything! 

Tu. (inert, entranced, staring at the 
door as if its panels were no barrier to 
her occult vision): Comin’ on swifter 
now, he is. Comin’ on, comin’ on. He’s 
been by Whites’ now, and they’ve see 
him. Mis’ White’s see him. Now she’s 
goin’ back through the hall, white’s a 
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sheet. Now she’s goin’ acrost the dinin’ 
room. Now she’s to the telephone— 
(Tw’s head swings irresistibly in the di- 
rection of the phone. As irresistibly the 
others’ gazes follow. The bell begins to 
ring.) Banes’— (She glances at Mrs. 
WEATHERBURN, who does not move.) 
Tolleys’—Jetherses— (Throwing off the 
SHERIFF’s hand, she runs to the instru- 
ment.) Yes? Yes? Quick, Mis’ White! 
Yes? Quick—(BaNne is upon her. He 
thrusts her aside.) 

BANE (in the phone): Who's there? 
Hullo! Hullo! Who’s there? It’s me, 
Bane — Sheriff Bane — What? Hullo! 
Hullo! Dang it, they're gone again! 
(Rattling the hook.) Hullo! Goll dang 
the thing! (With a sudden malignant 
fury he strikes the instrument from the 
wall, so that it hangs swaying from 
one screw, the wires broken.) There 
now, ring, will ye! Go on and ring! 
Ring! (Turning around with a hand to 
his head, his eyes fall on Tw, back at 
the door again, holdine it wide, staring 
out.) Goll dang ye, Til! 

Tit: He’s on the farm now. | hear 
the gate just now. In the roar and 
moan of the wind I hear the gate. 
(Lifting her voice to a_ nerve-struck 
scream.) John! John! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: Oh, Til! 

BaNnE (advancing): Oh, “Til?” Ill 
“Til” her! Ill “Til” the crazy! (He 
casts her violently on the floor He 
slams the door with a force sufficient 
to carry away the latch.) 

Tit (from the floor): You broke the 
latch. Now you can’t keep it shut. 

Bane (deep in his throat): 1 guess 1 
can! I guess I can! (He stands facing 
it, his two hands spread against it, 
his feet propped out solidly behind. 
Silence follows, the clock-tick silence 
of the room enclosed in the outer shell 
of storm.) 

Tw (after a time): That’s the outer 
gate. The near one. 

BANE: I never hear a thing! (The 
hush runs on again for seconds.) 

Tm: You hear that, then? On the 
gravel? He’s come out of the wind 
now. He’s got his feet on the ground 
now. Hear that? 

BanE: No! No! No! (Another mo- 
ment.) 

Tu: On the step. There. Standin’. 
Standin’ still. (The hush returns. After 
a space of it a voice becomes audible, 
racked, thin, almost falsetto. It is the 
voice of BANE, to the door.) 

BANE: Go ‘way! Go ‘way, I tell ye! 
(Beating the panel.) Go ’way! 

Tu: He ain’t gone. Still standin’. 

BANE (after a moment): I'll tell ye 
somethin’ there! Ye listenin’? I'll tell ye 
somethin’. I got a gun here. It’s your 
own gun, John, and it’s loaded with 
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bird shot. Right here to my hand I 
got it. (Removing one hand cautiously 
from the door, he gropes out blindly 
to the right, where the shotgun rests 
against the wall.) Right here I got it, 
John! (Finding he cannot reach it, he 
takes his other hand from the door, 
and is about to take the furtive. neces- 
sary step, when the door begins to 
swing inward, slowly. BANE flings him- 
self against the door again, slamming 
it tight.) No, ye don’t! No, ye don’t! 

(A summons sounds on the panels, 
a muffled knock as of a: soft glove.) 

BANE (screeching in his throat): No, 
ye won't! Ye can’t! Ye can’t touch me, 
John Weatherburn! No, sir! "Twa’n’t my 
fault! "Twa’n’t! Ye oughtn’t’ve called 
me a liar, there by the gate! Not with 
a gun in my hand! Ye oughtn’t’ve dare 
strike me! Not when I had a gun in 
my hand! Ye ought’ve know me 
better’n that, John! Your own fault, 
John! "Twa’n’t m-i-n-e— 

VoIcE FROM wIiTHOUT: Open the 
door, Bane! Open, I tell you! 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN (wondering): 
That’s never the voice ot John. (BANE, 
wilting and letting go the door, re- 
lapses into the chair.) 

Bane: It’s Cantpole. Thank God! It’s 
only Cantpole, after all. 

Tu (from the floor): John’s went and 
bring the Pros’cutor along. (The door 
swings open. Mr CANTPOLE enters. 
He looks at Mrs. Weatuersurn, still 
seated in her chair.) 

CaNTPOLE: Good evening, Mrs. 
Weatherburn. I just dropped up from 
Mr. White’s place—as by arrangement 
with Mr. Bane. (He peers around the 
door at the figure huddled in the 
chair there.) So, Sheriff? Just as well I 
came, eh? What’s all this I hear? Good 
Lord! What's that? (As from the tail of 
his eye he perceives something scut- 
tling past him on the floor and out of 
the door.) 

Mrs. WEATHERBURN: That’s only 
Til. Til, where you goin’ to? 

Tu. (lost in the darkness without): 
To—horrify myself! (And fainter, still 
farther off.) John! John! 
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By Catherine Turlington 


“Everybody's Wearing Strapless Formals” 


these September evenings to a liv- 
ing room cluttered with the aston- 
ishing number and variety of garments 
it takes to cover a college Freshman. 
Name tapes peep from every nook and 
cranny as coyly as spring violets. He 
finds the sofa pillows stuffed into drying 
sweaters, chair backs festooned with 
nvions and nighties, and the lamps 
turned into hat racks. He is hicky to 
fnd a chair he can sink into without 
clearing off suit boxes and shoes. The 
evening paper is snowed under by sales 
slips. The full effect of these will be 
more evident the first of October. 
Clothes are in the air as well as all 
over the furniture. Family conversation 
has sunk to a new low, as the middle 
teen-ager and the youngest teen-ager 
argue over who rates the oldest teen- 
agers best discards. The Middle One 
says, With a cynicism beyond her years, 
she supposes she and the Youngest One 
will have to go around in rags this 
winter, with all the money we're spend- 
ing on the Oldest One’s college outfit. 
The Family Provider looks fondly at 
the Middle One, draped over a chair in 
the peculiar, disjointed fashion of a 
teen-ager taking her ease. She does look 
underprivileged. She is barefooted, 
wearing rolled-up jeans and a once- 
white shirt the F. P. discarded a month 
ago because it won't take another laun- 
dering. The tails, for some reason, are 
always worn outside, perhaps to con- 
ceal the safety pin at the belt. A two- 
gardenia corsage, slightly decayed but 
tied with silver ribbon, is pinned on the 
shoulder of the F. P.’s old shirt. A two- 
gardenia corsage is pretty special; the 
Middle One has worn a superior and 
aloof air since she received it. The in- 
formal effect of shirt and jeans is only 
slightly offset by the sculptured neat- 
ness of a head covered by dozens of 
pin curls, each skewered with a bobby 
pin. The Middle One’s head has a clas- 
sical look, like that of, say, Medusa. 


T= Family Provider comes home 





Condensed by permission of Vanguard 
Press, Inc., from Three to Make Ready, by 
Catherine Turlington. Copyright, 1948, by 
Catherine Turlington. 
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The F. P. assures her that she looks 
fine in anything, but he doesn’t expect 
her to go around in rags, outside the 
house, anyway. She can buy any clothes 
she really needs. 

“I need a new evening jacket,” says 
the Middle One, brightening up and 
sprinting for the opening. “Long as I 
have to wear that stinky old formal 
everybody knows was my sister’s—” 

“An evening jacket,” we explain 
carefully, “isn’t something she needs; 
it’s just something she wants.” 

“Oh,” says the F. P. enigmatically, 
looking at the Middle One with his 
open-minded expression. 

Well, she says, if we are going to be 
like that about the evening jacket, she 
can't do anything about it, but nobody 
can say she doesn’t need one new dress, 
no matter how much money we don’t 
have. She has seen an advertisement of 
something called a “sack dress” which 
costs three dollars, unassembled. The 
advertisement told about a lady who 
bought this tubular length of dress 
goods when she left the office one aft- 
ernoon and, without a smitch of experi- 
ence, made it into a dress and wore it 
on a dinner date that night. 

The F. P. got a nasty shock when 
the Middle One appeared in the fin- 
ished sack dress next evening. The 
dress is sort of a cross between the clas- 
sic Roman toga and Grandpa’s night- 
shirt. It fits anybody; or at least stays 
on. The Middle One made a startling 
appearance in the doorway, trailing one 
foot gracefully and looking like a foot- 
ball dummy draped in a sheet. 

“Good Lord!” yelped the F. P. 

“You can’t wear that!” we gasped. 

The Middle One explained that she 
and the Youngest One had made the 
sack dress together and would take 
turns wearing it. 

“You could wear it at the same time; 
looks plenty big enough,” said the F. P. 
foggily. “Never saw quite so much 
dress on one person. Don’t see how 
you did it for three dollars.” 

“Oh, it looks lots better with a belt,” 
said the Middle One, holding in her 
stomach. “I saw one just right today. It 
costs five dollars, but it’s sort of a per- 
manent investment.” 

“Looks kind of plain, just all that 
white stuff,” said the F. P. 

“That’s just what I thought, so I got 
a couple of clips to go with it. They 
only cost me three dollars,” said the 
Middle One reassuringly. “I got a neck- 
lace, too, marked ‘way down to two 
dollars and a half, that makes it look 
real dressy.” 

“Oh,” said the F. P., adding figures 
in his head. “Now,” concluded the 
Middle One triumphantly, “I’ve saved 
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you so much money getting practically 
a dress for two of us for a dollar and 
a half apiece, can’t I get an evening 
jacket?” 

“NO!” we barked, with the brassy 
violence of the unsure adult. 

The Middle One stamped out of the 
room, looking as if she could say some 
things about unreasonable parents. She 
said only one of them. 

“One trouble with you,” she shot 
back accurately from the door, “is that 
you won't change your mind, no mat- 
ter what.” She then retired to the study 
to discuss the problem over the phone 
with an understanding friend who also 
has old-fashioned parents. 

She combines perseverence with a 
mature understanding of the experi- 
mental approach from every angle. We 
could see her still brooding at supper 
time next evening. 

“You fix them with wires,” she an- 
nounced brightly. 

“Mean you have to get your teeth 
straightened, too?” asked the F. P., 
who has not yet achieved complete eco- 
nomic recovery after paying for the 
complete remodeling of the Oldest 
One’s jaw structure. 

“Evening dresses, not teeth,” ex- 
plained the Middle One pleasantly. 
“Ann fixed her old green formal with 
wire, and it stays up fine most of the 
time. It’s the shoulder straps are the 
trouble.” 

“Wire straps would be sater,” retlect- 
ed the F. P. “Those narrow ribbon 
things to hold up a whole dress never 
did look right to me.” 

“Everybody's wearing strapless tor- 
mals,” the Middle One informed him. 
“If you can’t get a new one, like me, 
you just cut the shoulder straps off the 
old one and run a wire around the top. 
It works pretty well.” 

It broke on the F. P. slowly that his 
daughter was planning to appear in 
public, in mixed company, in a strap- 
less evening gown. His reaction was un- 
favorable. The F. P. can be quite con- 
servative when fully aroused. 

In our family, it never takes long tor 
an incident to turn into an issue. Two 
narrow shoulder straps holding up the 
Middle One’s old pink formal were all 
at once a symbol of family respectabil- 
ity, parental authority, even the stabil- 
ity of the social structure. To the Mid- 
dle One they stood for freedom and 
the right to wear what you want to. 

Well, muttered the Middle One 
sourly, she wasn’t even suggesting we 
might buy her a new formal, that was 
the farthest thing from her mind. She 
was perfectly willing to wear the Old- 
est One’s beat-up old hand-down, but 
she certainly wasn’t going to look like 
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a. Drip when everybody else was wear- 
ing strapless formals to dances. Some of 
her friends, of course, wore cute little 
evening jackets, so you couldn’t tell 
whether they were stylish or not un- 
derneath. She paused for this to sink i.., 
and left the room with conspicuous in- 
dependence and the statement that she 
was, too, going to cut the straps off her 
old formal. 

The F. P., who follows a Fabian 
policy where possible, looked after her 
with the worried, fearful air of the up- 
right father who sees his daughter tak- 
ing the first fateful steps along the 
primrose path. 

“Have you any idea,” he asked faint- 
ly, “how much evening jackets cost?” 


Just Put It in the Attic 


We never should have gone up to 
the attic after a suitcase for the Oldest 
One, the way we get to mooning about 
up there. We always start off briskly 
enough, but first thing we know we're 
knee-deep in cobwebs and all the 
dusty, forgotten treasures of the years 
when the family moved, like the cham- 
bered nautilus, from one stage to the 
next. 

Over in a dark corner by the pile ot 
Christmas decorations, shiny mica 
spilled from a broken box makes a 
bright pool on the floor. That goes back 
to the Christmas they had dreadful, 
oozy messes of mica and flour paste all 
over the house. They made frosted 
wreaths and pine cones to peddle 
around the neighborhood for a dime 
apiece. They spent all their profits on 
an oversize bottle of very strong, fine 
perfume; feeling even then, perhaps, 
that we needed some added glamour. 

First thing we knew, they all slid 
into new phases. The Youngest One 
started ballet lessons, as a form of art 
in which two older sisters would not 
compete. We backed the venture only 
in the hope that entrechats and pirou- 
ettes would strengthen weak metatar- 
sals. 

The Middle One sensibly did not de- 
mand ballet lessons too. She faced the 
hard fact that nature had formed her 
for other things than ballet dancing. 
No one so abundantly filled with 
health and riotous spirits could ever 
hope to suggest a Dying Swan. She 
played hockey and the piano with 
equal vigor but unequal enthusiasm. 
The hours of piano practice dwindled 
as the afternoons on the hockey field 
grew longer. 

What it takes to crack a stout hockey 
stick, which is plenty, the Middle One 
has. Her broken stick is still on the attic 
floor where she dumped it, near the 
muddy shin guards. We think how fine 


























The Middle One and her corsage. 


she looked on windy autumn after- 
noons, charging down the hockey field 
like an irresistible force, with her hair 
flying out behind and all the hard-won 
curl gone. 

The Oldest One played hockey and 
tennis, too, which was fine because it 
kept her from straining her eyes over 
books all the time. She made the school 
teams, showing the real die-for-dear- 
old-Rutgers spirit. She made nothing of 
the sharp crack of a mishandled hockey 
stick on the forehead, or the dull thud 
of a wooden ball bouncing off nose or 
chin. A swelling, slightly warped nose 
or bleeding chin was no reason to let 
the team down. 

At home, perhaps to offset the over- 
refined, esthetic atmosphere of ballet 
practice and piano playing, the Oldest 
One took to keeping pet snakes in the 
garage. This came from reading the en- 
tire works of Ditmars, the herpetologist 
who made snakes respectable. She also 
collected miscellaneous zoological spec- 
imens and kept them, not always prop- 
erly pickled, in pillboxes or fruit jars. 
The pickled remains of crawfish, garter 
snakes, and long-dead specimens of 
water life are still on exhibit. 

Before we knew it, the Oldest One 
had gone from snakes to symphonies. 
She spent all her sitting-in money on 
records and had dibbies on the radio 
Saturday afternoons for the Philadel- 
phia Symphony. 

The Middle One, trying to decide on 
a permanent type, began experimenting 
with Glamour, which she hoped to 
achieve by promoting the slightly 
curled, billowy effect of her hair, by 
persistent dieting and daily waist-slim- 
ming exercises, and by a campaign for 
a larger allowance to get some decent 
clothes. The program has proceeded by 
fits and starts, as she stops dieting to 
build up her strength for a tennis tour- 


nament, finds daily exercises are inter. 
rupted by telephone calls, and ney 
has time for both careful shopping and 


a good Saturday movie before oo 
home. 

Now, downstairs, the Oldest One is 
about ready to make the first break 
from the family circle, leaving home fy 
four years of Higher Education laced 
with football games and dances. She jy 
yelling something about the suitcase 
Oh, yes, the suitcase. We come foggily 
out of the past and the dim shadows of 
the attic. 


Ming 


The F. P. Gets “A” on Homework 
but Flunks Accounts 


There is a proud tradition in th 
family that the F. P. showed his mental 
caliber unmistakably while still yey 
young. We have no reason to doubt 
that he got 100 in mathematics right 
from kindergarten through college. Sey. 
eral of his relatives told us this, del 
cately emphasizing our good fortune in 
winning him. We expressed wonder. 
ment at his record and avoided men. 
tioning our own. The tradition was 
passed on to the teen-agers, who feel 
that it is either improbable or indicates 
that the F. P. was a maladjusted child 

The real test of the F. P.’s ability 
with figures comes when the Middle 
One has to submit her account book 
for auditing or face bankruptcy. Money, 
she holds, is not something to wony 
about. You either have it or you don’, 
When you have some, you buy nylons, 
or go to a movie Saturday afternoon, or 
have a milk shake on the way home 
from school, or get another lipstick. If 
you don’t have any, you borrow, up to 
a point, and hope somebody will want 
you to sit in Friday night, at thirty-five 
cents an hour. 

A Balance, or anything you haven't 
spent by the end of the month, isa 
purely imaginary concept. It represents 
a perversion of the real purpose of 
money, which is to act as a medium of 
exchange in satisfying human wants 
When we told the Middle One she sim- 
ply had to learn to manage money be 
fore going away to college next year, 
she showed open distaste for such a 
commercial attitude. She agreed, u- 
happily, to keep an account book which 
would be open to inspection. She tries 
hard to remember what she spent that 
quarter for last Tuesday. Since every- 
body seems to think a Balance is a good 
thing she juggles figures around e 
perimentally, at the end of the month, 
till she gets one. Every other month 
she tears the messy old pages out of the 
book and makes a Fresh Start, ruling 
off neat columns headed “Carfare, 
“Presents,” “Movies,” “Food,” “Inciden- 
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About the author .. . 

Catherine Turlington says of herself : 
“| was born in Boston, but didn’t live 
there long enough to absorb any of its 
well-known culture. Transplanted to At- 
Janta, Georgia, at an early age (sort of 
a Yankee Hybrid), and lived there till 
| graduated from Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege back in the days when a girl who 
had a week-end date was regarded with 
awe and admiration. I gather from the 
Middle One’s reports during her fresh- 
man year there that male callers are 
now so common that they hardly rate 
more than a third glance. From Col- 
lege into a Washington newspaper bu- 
reau for six years. Through the good 
offices of the Family Provider I then re- 
tired to domestic life.” The Oldest One 
js now a junior at Swarthmore. The 
Youngest One is a senior at Woodrow 


Wilson H.S., Washington, D.C. 
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tals.” This last column fills up with 
astonishing speed. 

The F. P. eventually demands a 
showdown. “Been keeping your ac- 
counts straight, I suppose?” he asks 
cheerily. The supposition is unfounded. 
The Middle One trudges wearily up- 
stairs for the book and comes down 
after forty minutes, looking worn. Here, 
he can see she has a balance of forty- 
five cents, she’s put down everything. 
The peculiar thing is that she has four 
cents in her purse and had to borrow 
fifteen cents for a milk shake today. 

The account book has plenty of fig- 
ures in it; the F. P. studies them with 
fascinated wonder. He does a lot of 
figuring, probably trying to find a 
Basic Principle. He lays down the pen- 
cil with a gesture of defeat. 

“These figures in your book have no 
relation to reality,” he says. 

“I hate people who are always talk- 
ing about money and what they paid 
for things,” retorts the Middle One, 
delicately. 

“But you have to learn to manage 
money,” we say, on principle. 

“Why?” sniffs the Middle One. 
“Stinky little allowance I get isn’t 
enough to manage. I don’t get much 
extra, either. You won't let me sit in 
week nights like my friends do, and 
naturally I can’t turn down a Saturday 
night date just on account of sitting-in, 
no matter how much I need the 
money.” 

The F. P., plainly worried over this 
constant state of financial embarrass- 
ment, suggests payment for extra help 
with housework. Both education and 
recreation take time, but perhaps the 
teen-agers could find a couple of hours 
if they cut down on the radio and 
phone calls after school and Saturdays. 

They thought it would be fine, and 
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started haggling shrewdly over hourly 
rates. 


The Youngest One Gets a Black Dress 


The Youngest One plans far ahead 
for any social function requiring more 
than the usual sweater ’n’ skirt. Teen- 
agers classify their clothes rigidly as 
school, informal, semiformal, and for- 
mal. We can tell a school outfit from 
a formal, but the distinction beween an 
informal and a semiformal still escapes 
us. The Youngest One, invited to a 
semiformal, looked glumly over her 
wardrobe and announced with quiet 
desperation that she had nothing to 
wear. 

“Better buy her a dress if she needs 
it,” said the Family Provider, plainly 
impressed by the situation. 

We let her do her own shopping for 
the essential dress. She went shopping 
with a friend who also needed a semi- 
formal, and came home carrying a large 
box, which she independently refused 
to open. 

“Now, don’t you say one word till 
you see it on me,” she said nervously. 
“All I'm asking is for you just to be 
open-minded and don’t say a word till 
I.put it on. I got a black dress.” 

The First Black Dress brings on a 
crisis in many families. We had been 
through it twice before, but her sisters 
were older. We _ swallowed several 
words, being open-minded. 

“A black dress!” we wailed to the 
F. P. after she had gone upstairs to 
try it on. “At her age!” 

The Youngest One appeared dra- 
matically in the entrance to the living 
room, wearing the black semiformal 
and holding her stomach in. It took 
grit and will power to stay open- 
minded. The Youngest One looked like 
Lauren Bacall, but only a little. The 
dress was plain black, of dull, droopy 
crepe, though the places it was sup- 
posed to droop in were quite well filled. 
The Youngest One touched her back 
hair gracefully, sank down a bit on one 
hip. She used to look like that dressed 
up in our clothes, playing “Lady.” 

“What do you think of it?” she asked. 

“What do you think of it?” asked the 
F. P., in a triple play, sidling out of the 
trap in a fatherly way. 

“Black isn’t very becoming, with your 
complexion,” we said, feeling less open- 
minded every minute. “Maybe a black 
dress with lace trimming—or a touch of 
color—” 

“You're just trying to think of an ex- 
cuse because you think I’m too young 
to wear a black dress,” said the Young- 
est One with considerable accuracy. 
“Everybody wears black for semifor- 
mal.” 
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“Isn't it tight through here?” asked 
the F. P., making vague motions around 
his chest. 

“Daddy, you just don’t know any- 
thing about style; it’s supposed to be 
tight, in places,” explained the Young- 
est One desperately. 

“But it looks tight in the wrong 
places,” persisted the F. P. “Maybe I 
don’t know about style, but I know 
what I like. I like light blue.” - 

“Nobody wears light blue for semi- 
formal,” she declared. “You ought to 
see how good this dress looks on Ann. 
I wanted it right off, but she tried it on 
first and bought it, and then when we 
got to her house her mother said it 
wasn’t suitable or something, she’d just 
have to take it back, so I said I'd take 
it if she had to do that. I was awfully 
lucky. I just love it, and I thought of 
course you'd be open-minded.” 

Just to prove how open-minded we 
are, we said, “Oh, it isn’t that it’s black, 
it just looks too plain for a semiformal. 
Now, perhaps a black dress with some 
ruffles, or a little trimming. . . .” 

That’s how it happened that the 
Youngest One got the First Black Dress 
at an earlier age than her sisters. Her 
new black semiformal has a girlish rut- 
fle around the shoulders and some trim- 
ming on it, though. Light blue. The 
F. P. said it makes her look like Alice 
in Wonderland, but she was at the 
telephone, luckily, and didn’t hear him. 

“One trouble with my parents,” she 
was saying, “is they don’t know much 
about what people my age wear.” 


Christmas Is an Old Family Custom 


The F. P. shined the car all up, we 
cleaned and polished the living room. 
the Middle One brushed off the Dal- 
matian, and we all waited, palpitating, 
for the Oldest One to come home for 
Christmas vacation. We are uncertain 
of what to expect after one term of 
Higher Education. We've heard of col- 
lege freshmen who came home criti- 
cizing everything from the front-door 
knocker to the kitchen stove, and who 
had advanced rapidly to such intellec- 
tual and cultural heights that the whole 
family felt underprivileged. Anyway, 
the Oldest One would have acquired 
poise and maturity, and _ probably 
learned a new way to do her hair. 

The Oldest One came tearing in 
with no hat and a smudge on her nose, 
and that hair, which she never could 
manage, flying all about, worse than 
ever. She threw her coat on the sofa, 
dropped her suitcase with a bang, and 
said hello everybody, my it was swell 
to be home, she was simply starved, 
and was there anything to eat? She 
grabbed the funnies from the evening 
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paper, put the record of her favorite 
symphony on the victrola, and. the 
phone began ringing. 

The Oldest One was home from col- 
lege. It was exactly as if she’d never 
been away; and this, after all, was the 
nicest way for it to be. 

At dinner, we talked about Christmas 
presents for each of us. These used to 
be so simple and easy. The children 
gave us and the F. P. queer, warped 
ash trays or wobbly book ends conve- 
niently made in school under the. head- 
ing of “Art.” We gave them games and 
dolls and toys; you could get them all 
in a morning’s easy shopping in the toy 
department. We worked gradually up 
to the educational phase, with presents 
like the small microscope for the Old- 
est One. 

The -high point, though, was the 
white-rat Christmas. The F. P., in a 
moment of questionable inspiration, 
went to a pet store for guppies and 
came home with three white rats. He 
never could explain just why. The sales- 
clerk had said they were perfect pres- 
ents for children, who would develop a 
sense of responsibility by caring for 
them. This assumption proved unfound- 
ed. White rats are, of course, used in 
scientific work on nutrition and have to 
be fed vitamins and things, just like 
people; what better way to impress 
children with the importance of a bal- 
anced diet? Also, explained the F. P., 
the rats would be educational, in a bio- 
logical way. 

They were, plenty. The F. P. had 
bought two potential mothers among 
three white rats. They stayed potential 
a very short time. We took thirty white 
rats back to the pet store in June, after 
working off as many as possible on 
-neighborhood children. Some of their 
mothers haven’t forgiven us yet. 

Christmas Eve was lovely, with only 
one untoward incident on which we 
look back with regret. We got the Mid- 
dle One into an embarrassing situation. 

We are not one of those efficient 
families that buys its tree several days 
before Christmas, decides where to put 
it, and sets it up, so the trimming is all 
done by suppertime Christmas Eve 
and we are relaxed and tranquil for the 
evening. We go out and buy a marked- 
down one just before supper. Some- 
body, after a good deal of argument, 
goes up to the attic for the box of trim- 
mings, and we stand around warmly 
defending our own systems of decorat- 
ing. 

The Middle One came in wearing 
her best dress and nylons. We suggest- 
ed that she put on some old clothes 
quick and get busy on the tree. The 
Middle One changed to an ancient pair 





of summer shorts, and one of those old 
shirts of the F. P.’s. She did up one side 
of her hair in pin curls, rubbed cold 
cream on her chapped nose, and slid 
into two bedroom slippers unrelated to 
each other. She looked comfortable and 
dilapidated. 

Ten minutes later we answered the 
doorbell. The caller was a well-groomed 
youth with a pleasant smile and a large 
package for the Middle One. Obviously 
we had to ask him in, though we tried 
to fight a delaying action to allow the 
Middle One to escape up the stairs. He 
barged right through the hall and into 
the living room. We made a witty com- 
ment on the situation, but it was plain 
he hadn’t known the Middle One could 
look like that. He had seen her only on 
dates, and with advance notice. Nor- 
mally, she prepares for a date by taking 
a shampoo, setting her hair, manicuring 
her fingernails, reclining for half an 
hour in a bath that would have over- 
come Cleopatra, and allowing a good 
long hour for finishing touches here and 
there. The young man looked with in- 
terest at the Middle One in her native 
habitat. It was one of the more horrible 
moments to which teen-agers are sub- 
jected by thoughtless parents. She 
pointed accusingly at us after he left. 

“Why did you make me change my 
clothes?” she moaned. “Why did you 
ask him in?” We tried to explain that 
you don’t often have formal callers late 
Christmas Eve, but, if you do, you have 
to ask them in. It would have been use- 
less to say that when we had suggested 
her changing into something old and 
comfortable we hadn’t meant quite so 
much of either. 

The Youngest One gave us a happy 
surprise for Christmas: a very large 
photograph of herself. We have too few 
pictures of her. 

The Youngest One had the idea ot 
giving us her photograph when a school 
friend handed over a coupon entitling 
her to the special bargain rate, limited 
time only, of “a lifelike, hand-painted 
photograph, value $4.50, for $1.50.” 

Since the photograph was a present, 
the Youngest One asked us to choose 
from three proofs. Her friends thought 
they were all just wonderful; which one 
did we like best? 

One pose showed a grim young lady 
apparently suffering from vitamin short- 
ages or unfavorable surroundings dur- 
ing the formative years. The second, 
plainly based on careful study of the 
perfume advertisements, pictured a 
languid girl trying to look like Hep- 
burn, peering through half-closed eyes 
as if reading the bottom line on an op- 
tician’s chart. The third pose was ob- 
viously the one for which the photogra- 


pher had said brightly, “Now try 
smile for this one,” and at the same 
time demonstrating his idea of a tej 
good smile. 

The smiling one featured teeth ina 
dazzling spread of incisors, bicuspids 


and molars. The orthodontist why 
worked on those teeth for two Years 
would love it. Any tooth-paste adver. 
tiser would pounce on it. There wasp 
much face showing, and the bright, sof 
curls were quite overshadowed by smile 
and teeth. A girl with such dental 
equipment wouldn’t need many other 
features. 

None of the proofs looked much like 
the girl we are proud to be the mother 
of. We finally chose the picture with 
the teeth. 

“It isn’t so bad, after you get used to 
it,” we said. 

“It'll look lots better big and hand. 
tinted,” the Youngest One assured ys, 
“The Man at the studio said it would be 
just beautiful after he colored it.” 

The large, hand-tinted picture of the 
Youngest One, in a nice frame, stands 
on the piano. She certainly got a lot 
for $1.50. The studio artist added long, 
curling eyelashes, brightened up the 
brown hair with auburn, and painted on 
the cheeks a fevered flush, such as we 
haven’t seen since the Youngest One 
was coming down with measles. The 
only thing he did not improve on are 
the teeth. There was no room for him 
to add a single. tooth. From across the 
room they are all you can see, anyway. 

What bothers us is the way the 
people who have never seen the Young- 
est One look at the photograph, obvi- 
ously trying to think of a complimentary 
remark, and end lamely with, “My she's 
a cheerful-looking girl!” 


College Entrance Exams Are a Cinch 


All sorts of things happen in spring. 
Flowers bloom, birds nest, and termites 
swarm, and high school Seniors take 
College Entrance Examination Board 
tests. They're hard on both seniors and 
parents, and, for all we know, on the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

We keep saying urgently to the Mid- 
dle One, “You’d better do some outside 
reading.” This is what college appli- 
cants are supposed to do a lot of before 
the tests. It enlarges vocabularies, gives 
cultural background, and strains eye 
sight. Half of a three-hour examination, 
which robs April of any charm for these 
high school Seniors, is cunningly de- 
vised to show the background and vo 
cabulary you get by doing Outside 
Reading other than the funnies, sports 
pages, and movie magazines. Some col- 
leges, moreover, come right out and ask 
applicants what books they have read 
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it isn’t usual to have formal callers on Christmas Eve. 


in the past year, not counting school 
assignments. The number and quality 
of these books supposedly indicate the 
applicant’s intellectual interests. 

Every time we say, “You'd better do 
some outside reading,” the Middle One 
says peevishly, “I’m going to.” She 
seems to dislike the way parents keep 
on telling you to do something you plan 
to do anyway. This makes the parents 
feel smug when you do it, and takes 
away the feeling of personal satisfaction 
you get by doing it voluntarily. The 
Middle One keeps on not doing outside 
reading. 

College admission boards also like 
applicants with Qualities of Leadership. 
Leadership, or what gets you elected 
captain of the hockey team, class treas- 
urer, or chairman of the Decorations 
Committee for the next dance in the 
gym, is ascertained by questionnaires to 
teachers and friends. 

There is an essential conflict here 
that has probably escaped the notice of 
college admission boards. A high school 
student who shows outstanding quali- 
ties of leadership spends so much time 
showing them that she barely has any 
for homework, let alone Outside Read- 
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ing. If she has also the highly valued 
ability to make friends and get along 
with people (Social Adjustment), she is 
so busy with parties, dates, and group 
gatherings that she’s lucky if she gets 
around to reading the funnies. 

“You'd better do some outside read- 
ing,” we repeated to the Middle One. 
We heard that the English section of 
the College Entrance tests often asks 
the unhappy college applicants to “dis- 
cuss some article or book, outside of 
class assignments, that you have re- 
cently read.” 

We repeated “You'd better do some 
outside reading” so often, the Middle 
One said we sounded like a recorded 
commercial. The indirect approach, 
leaving things like Toynbee’s Study of 
History suggestively on the living room 
table, didn’t work either, though the 
Family Provider read the books as fast 
as we laid them out. Every evening the 
Middle One made her declaration of 
literary intentions. After a long after- 
noon demonstrating qualities of leader- 
ship in sports or dramatics or by deco- 
rating the gym for a dance, she could 
barely stay awake long enough to do 
homework. 
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Week ends she caught up on sleep 
or engaged in a few social doings, on 
the sound theory that you've got to 
have fun sometime. 

“You'd better do some Outside Read- 
ing” sank to a despairing mutter as 
time rushed by, the spring days 
lengthened, and College Entrance ex- 
aminations loomed Saturday afternoon. 
The Middle One’s reading was of the 
escapist type. 

Come to think of it, she said, it was 
better to wait till just the evening be- 
fore, read a good article, and thus have 
it fresh in your mind next day. Friday 
evening she recalled the importance of 
a good night’s sleep, everybody knew 
that, and went tu bed right after supper. 

The Middle One, with failing appe- 
tite, toyed miserubly with a luncheon 
salad and left home looking rather like 
Marie Antoinette going to the guillo- 
tine. All afternoon we thought of her 
cracking under the strain, getting hys- 
terics, or fainting. It was a bad three 
hours. 

She bounced in the door, cheerful, 
healthy, and hungry. All our pent-up 
emotions burst forth in a spate of ques- 
tions. She was tearing about looking for 
something, with a cookie in one hand 
and an apple in the other. 

“Where did you put the funnies?” 
demanded the college applicant. 

“What did you write about, for the 
English Composition part?” we breathed 
tensely. 

“Hunh?” asked the Middle 
hunting for the funnies. 

“Did they ask you to write about a 
book or something you read?” we 
shouted, trying to penetrate that awful 
teen-age shell of preoccupation. 

“Oh, that,” said the Middle One, 
finding the funnies under the sofa. “We 
just had to write about what we think 
are the worst mistakes parents make 
bringing up children. They said give 
some examples from our own or a 
friend’s experience. Everybody was sur- 
prised, they’d never asked anything like 
that before. Boy, it was a cinch!” 

“What mistake of parents did you 
write about?” we quavered. 

“Hunh?” asked the Middle One, 
deep in the funnies. “Oh—I wrote’ about 
nagging.” 

We've never met the College En- 
trance Examination Board. What's 
more, we don’t want to. Bunch of pe- 
culiar old graybeards who never met 
a payroll, probably. 


The Middle One Can Drive But Doesn't 

We fuss too much about whether 
the Middle One should learn to drive. 
We were braced to stand out against 
“When can I learn to drive?” until she 


One, 
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leaves for college, relaxing for a brief 
period until Christmas vacation. In the 
most offhand way, the F. P. said all 
right, she could learn to drive right 
now. With an hour of practice every 
day she could take the driving test in 
a week, maybe. The Middle One let out 
a jubilant whoop and tore off to the 
Police station for her learner’s permit. 

The F. P. thought driving would 
develop the Middle One’s confidence, 
responsibility, and judgment. He was 
plainly impressed by her ingenuity in 
finding reasons for learning to drive. 
She would of course run countless er- 
rands for her overworked parents, who 
would then have more time for rest, 
reading, and recreation. She would take 
entire responsibility for keeping the car 
stocked with gas, oil, and water, plus 
giving it a weekly rubdown. There 
would be no more trouble over late re- 
turns from evening gatherings or jaunts 
with her friends. Naturally, if you have 
to depend on someone else for a lift 
home, you can’t be nasty about leaving 
right in the middle of the evening, 
more or less. Independent of escort or 
friend, she would of course start home 
at an appropriate hour. We said tartly 
she might start home, but that didn’t 
mean she’d ever get here. 

We had a lot of traffic safety experts 
and statistics handily on our side. “Teen- 
age Drivers Have Twice as Many 
Crashes, Expert Says,” was right in the 
morning paper. Turning the Middle 
One loose in a car would probably send 
the percentage up. She is not one to 
keep her eyes on the road with a back 
seat full of jovial teen-age friends. We 
didn’t believe, either,-that the Middle 
One would save us time and trouble. 
The family would be using street cars 
and buses for weeks on end while the 
car was being reshaped after collisions 
with buildings, telephone poles, trees, 
and other innocent cars. 

The F. P. and the Middle One over- 
ruled us and ignored traffic safety ex- 
perts and statistics. The new learner’s 
permit was passed around at the dinner 
table; the first driving lesson was sched- 
uled for next day. 

We watched the car weaving uncer- 
tainly up the street with the Middle 
One at the wheel and the F. P. beside 
her, looking as calm and relaxed as if 
he were in a taxi. 

Hours passed in the next ten min- 
utes. We heard a distant siren—an am- 
bulance, probably, racing to extricate 
the F. P. and the Middle One from a 
mass of tangled wreckage. A neighbor 
came up the street, ‘almost running. 
Sent to notify us, we realized. She 
hustled. right on by, waved, and ex- 
plained she had to get home quick, she 


had forgotten all about the dinner rolls, 
must have risen half-way to the ceiling 
by now. 

The car was coming back at last, 
with the Middle One and the F. P. still 
in it. All three looked normal. The Mid- 
dle One turned in the drive with a loud 
honk, ran over six chrysanthemum 
bushes, stopped the car one inch short 
of the garage wall, and hopped out 
with the triumphant air of a woman 
Channel swimmer. The F. P. strolled 
after her as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. 

“If she sticks to it she'll be ready 
to take the test in a week,” he said 
proudly. 

After ten days, the Middle One could 
do everything but park. The F. P. said 
he had a jam at the office, no more 











Youngest One in her black dress. 


time for lessons, and anyway we could 
certainly teach her to park without un- 
due emotional involvement and nervous 
strain. We accepted the assignment 
without enthusiasm. Even the F. P. 
thinks we are good at parking. 

We explained the problem of angle, 
approach, distance and rate of speed, 
keeping our manner admirably calm, 
detached, and unemotional. We drew 
out to the middle of the street and 
asked the Middle One to give close at- 
tention as we parked the car. “Like 
this,” we said, easy and relaxed, start- 
ing the engine, going in reverse, and 
backing strongly into the curb. We ex- 
plained that the angle had been wrong. 

We gave three more demonstrations 
of how not to park, scraping a layer of 
rubber off the tire, stalling the engine 
twice, and backing into a tree. The situ- 
ation developed what the psychologists 
call “the emotional tension of the par- 
ent-child relationship.” Might be a 





good idea, said the Middle One to le 
her try it alone. We could stand on th, 
curb representing a yellow line, We 
worn and confused. So, probably, dig 
the car. 

She pulled into the middle of the 
street and stalled the engine just as 
truck tore around our corner and d 
the hill, heading straight for the car 
We stood frozen and helpless, waiting 
for the head-on crash. The Middle On 
started the engine in a split second, 
shifted the gear smoothly, turned the 
wheels at just the right angle, anj 
zipped back to a perfect parking ty) 
inches from the curb. 

“O.K., now I can park, guess I'll take 
the driving test tomorrow,” said th 
Middle One, as we tottered feebly to, 





ward the house for a restorative aspirin 
and a strong cup of tea. 

The test for a driver’s permit seem 
designed mainly to show how well th 
applicant can park, rather than how he 
manages a car in traffic. Our local ay. 
thorities, seated beside the nervous q 
plicant, refuse to risk life and limb jus 
to see how he gets along on a busy 
street. He is ordered to circle a few 
quiet blocks. The policeman then gives 
him two chances to park in twenty-one 
feet, and he’d better be good at this 
or no permit. Emphasis on neat, care 
ful parking has doubtless reduced the 
number of fatal parking accidents, 

With any luck at all, the Middle One 
would have finished off her driving tes 
next day with a flourish. Several other 
young drivers were put through the 
test by pleasant-faced officers of the 
fatherly. type. The Middle One, though, 
got a handsome young stalwart, sit 
feet tall and rather dashing. He wa 
enough to bowl over any susceptible 
teen-ager. We could see that the Mit 
dle One, driving off with the beautiful 
aloof policeman beside her, was already 
in a fog, and probably wishing she had 
used more of that good strong perfume. 

She seemed to be doing all right 
she brought the car back. The beauti- 
ful policeman got out looking noncom- 
mittal, took a stance on the curb, and 
ordered her coldly to park between 
markers, in two tries. The Middle One 
had a strained and anxious look as she 
aimed for the curb. The car seemed to 
be acting in a peculiar manner, like an 
old dog, bewildered but faithful, trying 
to follow impossible orders. It inc 
back, raced forward, stopped with 
jammed-on brakes, choked up with too 
much gas, then grew strangely silent as 
the motor stopped. The Middle One 
tried again, jockeyed wildly back and 
forth, and stopped with the car at right 
angles to the curb. The young police 
man looked on with a faint, unpleasant 
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J He said acidly that was enough, 
the Middle One had better go home and 
jam how to park a car; couldn't repeat 
the test for three weeks, though. He 
implied that he was only doing his 
duty; no one was going to get his car 
bashed in by the Middle One's inept 
parking if he could help it. 

“Like to see him park a car with a 
safety pin sticking straight into his 
shoulder blade,” said the Middle One 
bitterly as we headed for home. 

She has always regarded the satety 
in as a modern labor-saving device 
which properly replaces needle and 
ihread in holding things together after 
a break. We have often warned her 
against over-reliance on safety pins, but 
it seemed the wrong time to mention 
this. A vital, inaccessible pin had 
popped open just as she turned the 
wheel to park. You couldn't shout, 
“Wait a minute, a pin’s sticking into 
me,” to a handsome young policeman. 
She tried to park, thinking of the Spar- 
tan boy with the fox gnawing away un- 


. der his jacket and of the brave young 


sldier who refused to mention his 
wound to Napoleon until smiling he 
fell dead. Neither situation, she felt, 
was quite so acute as hauling a wheel 
this way and that with an open safety 
pin jabbing you at each move. 

The Middle One looked sad and 
young and appealing as she dropped in 
the seat beside us. She had planned to 
drive home alone in triumph, with her 
driver's license. She had planned a 
glorious finale to the summer, dashing 
here and there about town, picking up 
admiring friends for a drive, generously 
taking her crowd to and from the mov- 
is. No chance for another test before 
going to college. 

We felt great tenderness and aftec- 
tio for the Middle One, sitting tragic 
and silent beside us as we drove home. 
We felt another emotion, too—a vast, 
pervading, ineffable sense of relief. 
Christmas vacation was a long way off. 


The Youngest One Lobbies for 
World Government 


Some people take to their beds after 
agreat misfortune; but the Middle One 
lakes to the telephone. Barely two 
hours had passed before she had a 
dozen girls lined up to come over Sat- 
wday evening. She ate a hearty dinner 
and returned confidently to the tele- 
phone to round up some matching 
boys. Six calls later she was sitting bolt 
upright, an unnatural position assumed 
oly in times of stress. With almost no 
ttouble at all, she had worked up an- 
wher emergency. There was a_ local 
end-of-the-summer manpower shortage. 


The Middle One was stuck with a 
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party. Twelve girls were coming. So 
were two boys—the only two who 
weren't out of town, or disabled, or al- 
ready engaged for Saturday night. Both 
of these were in the B classification, so- 
cially speaking; one was short for his 
age, and the other was so abnormally 
well-mannered nobody could relax when 
he was around. 

“What'll I do?” wailed the Middle 
One. Her last hope, an old stand-by 
who could usually be counted on to 
round up assorted acquaintances when 
needed, had a bad case of poison ivy. 

“You could tell the girls to bring 
their own dates,” suggested the Young- 
est One, thoughtfully. “Or if you could 
make it a joint party, maybe I could 
get some of the World Government 
boys—” 

The Middle One, who has steadily 
resisted the Younger One’s efforts to in- 
terest her in Larger Issues, said doubt- 
fully she didn’t think the World Gov- 
ernment boys would fit in. She seems to 
have the idea that they are all over- 
developed mentally and wear specta- 
cles. She called the girls back, asked 
despairingly if they could bring some 
boys, and went to bed looking worried. 

Things looked brighter next day. One 
enterprising friend roped in five pros- 
pects from her father’s Bible class, an- 
other reported she was bringing a 
cousin with three friends, a third was 
working on her brother and his college 
roommate. The Middle One said cheer- 
ily everything was going to be all right 
after all, and ordered another case of 
soft drinks. By the following afternoon, 
phone calls were coming in every fif- 
teen minutes as the prospects faded 
out, with reasons varying from sudden 
attacks of food poisoning to arrival of 
unexpected relatives. 

“Twelve girls and three boys is aw- 
ful!” muttered the Middle One, plainly 
showing the strain. She does this by 
nibbling crackers, apples, or chocolate 
bars to quiet her nerves. 

“Pretty bad,” agreed the Youngest 
One. “It’s kind of late to be asking any- 
body, but if you want me to try some 
of the World Government boys—” 

She sat down at the telephone in the 
brisk, efficient manner of a high-pow- 
ered executive launching a_ national 
campaign. Many boys of the student 
group of the World Government organ- 
ization appeared to be at home, healthy, 
and unoccupied. Six promises and four 
possibilities were rounded up in no 
time at all. Twelve fine, upstanding 
youths appeared for the party, along 
with eight of the earlier prospects who 
had changed their minds: again at the 
last moment. This put a strain on the 
refreshments, and the living room was 
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as crowded as the floor ot a nignt club. 
but the party was a whooping success. 
The Middle One’s girl friends thought 
the World Government boys were won- 
derful. 

Just shows, said the F. P., that the 
teen-agers may fight over trifles but 
they can always count on each other in 
a jam. We agree with the general ob- 
servation, but this incident is possibly 
not the perfect illustration. The Young- 
est One looked pleased and purposeful 
as she mentioned next morning that 
several of the Middle One’s friends had 
said they might come to a meeting 
soon, to find out more about World 
Government. For just a moment, she 
had the same expression as the charm- 
ing and successful lady lobbyist who 
spoke to the Woman’s Club last winter. 


We Pack a Trunk and Break a Rule 


The September trunk-packing scene 
is familiar, but more than twice as bad 
as last year, with the Middle One in it, 
too. The Oldest One now methodically 
checks items from a list, as she tries to 
apply principles of stress and volume, 
learned in college Physics, to fitting a 
tennis racket, galoshes, ski pants, six 
books, and her portable radio into a 
trunk that won't close now unless she 
sits on it. 

The Middle One, in her light-hearted 
way, went to a final movie this after- 
noon. She said it was a very good 
movie, historical and practically educa- 
tional. She has plenty of time to get 
everything together and pack her trunk 
after dinner; she plans to spend the 
whole evening right at home. 

It is soon plain to both of us that the 
traditional method of trunk-packing 
would take a good deal longer than she 
thought. With a faint, sardonic smile 
we offer to show her how garments 
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should be sorted, folded, and placed in 
a trunk, but not to do it for her. 

“One trouble with you,” says the 
Middle One bitterly, staggering down- 
stairs with a load of unsorted garments, 
“is you're always trying to prove you're 
right.” 

She dumps the load into the trunk, 
muttering that you don’t have to pack 
a trunk a certain way just because ev- 
erybody else does. After all, what is a 
trunk but a very temporary container, 
quite unlike a closet, which should of 
course be kept neat? The Middle One 
pours her belongings into the trunk 
with the abandon of a farmer emptying 
potatoes into a bin. 

“Better shake it up and down a tew 
times, or youll never get it closed,” 
quips the Oldest One, fascinated by 
the jumble. 

The Middle One dumps the last load 
of shoes, cosmetics, nylons, and assort- 
ed jewelry, forcibly levels out the top 
layer, and reports that the key is miss- 
ing, might as well leave the trunk open 
till morning. She has proved her theory 
that you can pack in no time at all. 

Hovering unnoticed on the fringes of 
the scene, the Youngest One looks neg- 
lected and moody, as who wouldn't be, 
with the prospect of wearing hand- 
downs from two sisters at once? They 
make quite a pile of garments; lots of 
wear to them yet, but not quite stylish 
enough for Higher Education. 

The F. P., trying to stay cool and 
collected in case of emergency, finds 
the evening paper under the pile and 
settles down, hoping with luck to scan 
the headlines before the inevitable tam- 
ily hunt for the missing trunk key is in 
full cry. 

We are still contemplating, with hor- 
rible misgivings, the jumble in the 
Middle One’s trunk. Suppose her room- 
mate thinks we packed it for her? After 
all, a family has its pride. “That trunk 
is the most awful mess,” we say gloom- 
ily to the F. P. “We were going to help 
her, but she kept going to movies and 
things—” 

Even the F. P. looked startled, peer- 
ing over his paper at the trunk. 

“Does look a bit overstuffed,” he ad- 
mits. 

“Think ['d better dump everything 
out and do it right?” We are hanging 
on his answer, trusting his judgment. 

“Probably doesn’t matter much in 
the long run whether you do or don’t,” 
he concludes after some thought. The 
books, we remind him, all say they 
never learn to do things for themselves 
if you keep helping them. 

The F. P. looks over at the teen-agers 
with tolerance and affection. “Ill not 
trust the printed page,” he quotes. 





The Oldest One loved nature. 


Backed by the best authority in the 
world, we tell the Middle One to run 
up to bed and get a good night’s sleep. 
We spend the next two hours happily 
sorting, packaging, and folding the 
Middle One’s things so she can start 
Freshman year right. 

The Middle One’s finished trunk is 
a beautiful packing job if we ever saw 
one, though not much credit, of course, 
to her raising. Except for being so or- 
derly, the top layer is a good deal like 
her; about equally divided between 
glamorous feminine fripperies and sim- 
ple, wholesome things like tennis balls 
and wool socks. We brood over it a bit 
before trudging upstairs, filled with the 
worst kind of protective maternal senti- 
ment. 


And Then There Was One 


The Youngest One is asleep, as they 
all should be, but lights are still on in 
two rooms—the ones we'll be using only 
for vacations from now on. The two 
college-bound teen-agers are doing the 
most astonishing things. The Oldest 
One is looking at herself in the mirror, 
which is unusual. What’s more, she 
seems to be doing something to her 
hair. One side has the familiar, wind- 
swept look, but the other is all twisted 
into small, neat rings, each one skew- 
ered with a bobby pin. 

Something even more confusing is 
going on across the hall. The Middle 
One is not using the time saved from 
trunk-packing to sleep. Years ago, we 
used to find her reading ’way after bed- 
time, and, like as not, the next day we'd 
find literature of the lighter sort—a 
movie magazine or comic book—under 
the mattress. We open her door a crack 
to say good night. You don’t tell a col- 
lege Freshman when to go to sleep. We 


can’t believe it, but the bed lamp shin 
ing on the blond head lights the pags 
of a large, heavy book. With no A 
from anybody, the Middle One ig naa 
ing Toynbee’s Study of History, Pras 
where we stand, bemused by the sight 
it looks as if she is almost halfway 
through the final chapter, “Conch, 
sions,’ which is of course the one t 
read first if you want to get a lot of 
culture quickly. 

Without any warning at all, the teen. 
agers have gone right into another of 
those well-known “phases.” It looks as 
if the Oldest One, as a Sophomore, jg 
going in for Glamour, and the Middle 
One, as a Freshman, is going in for 
Higher Things. 

The Middle One, who has been con- 
centrating, as you have to on solid 
reading, becomes aware of our pres- 
ence. 

“Goodness, you still up?” she yelps, 





ial 
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“Way you've been working, you ought | 


to have gone to bed hours ago.” 

Things are getting more confused 
than ever in this family. The members 
are getting their lines all mixed up. 
That was our line she used. She knows 
it, too. 

“Got ahead of you that time,” she 
says cockily. 

Seems likely that, from now on, she 
and the Oldest One will be getting 
ahead of us more and more often. 

My, it’s a wonderful feeling! We trail 
happily off to bed, thinking of all the 
times we've said to the Middle One, 
“You ought to read something good 
once in a while; time you got interested 
in something besides clothes and mov. 
ies.” And the times we've said to the 
Oldest One, “You’ve got such lovely 
hair. Can’t you take more pains with it, 
it looks awful!” 

They simply brushed us off. “One 
trouble with you,” they said, “is you're 
always telling us what to do.” 

Our untiring, rejected efforts to im- 
prove the teen-agers are bearing this 
late fruit; and all the time we thought 
they weren’t paying any attention! 

It may be, of course, that the Mid- 
dle One has just heard some admired 
older friend say it’s a good idea to read 
something besides movie magazines and 
funnies once in a while so you'll have 
something to talk about. 

It may be that the Oldest One met 
some young man who told her she had 
beautiful hair. 

We don’t know; we just don’t know. 
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PLACE-—A ranch at the upper end of a mountain valley. 
TIME-—Late October, about ten years ago. 


| What Do You Remember? 


180s SCENE-—The ranch kitchen. Electric lamp on the table 

gin m at the left. A door at the right leads to other rooms in the 

a A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue house Above it, on pegs, rest the hats of the various ranch 

rom hands. The kitchen range is at the extreme right; at the 

a Aletter to Mr. Priest extreme left is a small table with a French telephone. 

ay § 

clu. There are no cut-and-dried answers to these questions. What's My Name? 

e to You might consider them as small searchlights trained on 

t of vour judgment and your powers of analysis. When vou get Each of the tollowing items mentions an important fact 
through, you may have at least a tentative answer to the about one of the writers featured in this issue. In order to 

een searching question, What do I consider most important in carry out the analogy with the well-known radio program, 

r of life? each statement is phrased in the first person. Check the 

Sas | Does this story lead to any conclusions about “senior best’ name of the writer to whom the statement applies. 

2, is | polls? Explain. When Marshall Fannin graduated from col- on ae 5 

ddle | lege, he and his classmates believed that “if you worked + S was 8 fighter pilot in W orld War I. 

for hard and... . did the right thing, then you succeeded.” Is a. Wilbur Daniel Steele 





this attitude possible today? Why or why not? Discuss b. Paul Jones 



















































































con- | Marshall’s last words to Cynthia before leaving for over —— ¢. Frank Emest Hill 
solid seas: “I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 2. Both my father and mother were tamous theatrical people 
res- [ honor more!” Marshall believes, “There are no prizes tor ____ a. Catherine Turlington 
/ accepting responsibility. Who can call that accomplish: __.._b. Cornelia Otis Skinner 
‘Ips, ment?” Do you agree? Why does Marshall decide to marry _____ ce. _Frances Frost 
sephine Burns? What is the significance in his lite of the 
ight Josephine Burns: vat is the significance in his lite of the : : : ’ 
a ae , - 3. At present. I'm managing editor ot Goo musekeeping 
Mvridon Oil Case and the near-lynching at Fort Mason? 3. At present or itor of Good Housekeepiny 
i ’ : ; nen Sell eae aes : ___ sa. Margaret Cousins 
ised | Do vou think that Marshall does full justice to himselt in 
b his letter to Mr. Priest? Explain —.— b. Paul Jones 
' 1 etter t ° STS d « ° ’ d : ; 
” . c Wilbur Daniel Steele 
up. | 
ows ' : ' Stai 4. I'm co-editor of The Winged Horse Anthology, a collec 
The Giants’ Stair eeeerer eal 
I tion of poems that is very popular with high-school Eng 
she How good are you at visualizing the background of a lish classes. 
play? In the next column is a description of the setting of ______ a. Frances Frost 
she “The Giants Stair.” Lt contains a number of errors. Under- b. Catherine Turlington 
ting line exch error and write above it the word or words that _____ ce. Frank Ernest Hill 
will make the description correct. Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 
trail | 
the | 
Ine, } 66 99 
cod | Are You a “‘Letter Man’’? pepo 
; a ACROSS 
sted e There are 36 words in this puzzle. Many of them are Se 
nov. abbreviations. Test your knowledge of these short forms by L. Pk ey yen oe ee 
th seeing how many of them you can get. Many of these abbre- wa ry - — eo iene ; pane a. eg il 
. viations are ones that you’ve used over and over again. _ —s iterary work. a; a Cay Ce 
vely Some of them may be new to you, but that’s no reason for 2. A French cook. 9 Thing woth ton destin 
h it, not getting most of them. Allow yourself three points for 9. To bellow. ae eahi oad rie — 
each word and see whether you can roll up a grand total of 10. Beloved World War II 3 em pe + glia 
{ 108 points! You will find the puzzle answers on page 31. correspondent; author of re 
One ’ ‘ 2 ‘ pag hs , , 4. Prefix meaning three 
: but don’t spoil your fun by peeking while you do the puzzle. This Is Your War Me ody = compare. 
ure | Jse the answers to check y is york. terri » re- Ei pee mae 
| Us s k your finished work Il. Re ferring to a pure , re 6. Lyric poem expressing te 
fined, classical style in Midlene qanatiem 
im- | 2 3 4 5 4 7 8 literature oh ene ad 
I . ; . ; 7. Pen name of essayist 
this 13. A thousandth of an inch. Charles Lamb. 
ight 9 - 14. Abbreviation for the plu 8. Destructive, as in “one 
ral of manuscript. ____.. haw.” 
’ 15. Add an “S” to this and 12. A section or division of a 
Mid- - ) 3 you have narratives of his- long poem. 
ired torical events recorded 16 Abbrev. for North Amer- 
read | vear by year. ica. 
cal ' 14 1S 16 17. Scraps of information re- 17. Suffix, meaning like: e.g. 
re lating to people, places, like a triangle is trian- 
lave or events. gul . 

17 18. An unaccented syllable in 18. Low-heeled slipper worn 
an | poetry. by the comic actor on the 
had 21. In Latin. “Here lies’ is ancient stage. 

1B 119. |20 21 22 123 “____ Jacet.” 19. Sound in body. 
| 24. You need this to row a 20. Spoken. ; 
10W. | boat. 21. The most important male 
24 2s 126 25. Musical drama - character of a story. 
27. Shellfish 22 ee a one ol 
pale | the United Nations. 
" 27 28 29 29 a ee scene 23. Insincere language which 
ra, of fanding by American tries to impress with piety. 
= troops. 26. Abbrev. for Prisoner ot 
‘oh 30 3! 30. Seaweed. War. 
31. Be accustomed or in the 28. Abbrev. for Military Po- 
habit of. lice. 



































CCASIONALLY we relax, let the torrent of contempo- 
rary writing sweep past, and brood about books that 
have quietly settled down to gather dust as classics, We 
are always curious about the exact moment when a_ book 
climbs into the frosty region reserved for hardy immortals. 
When John Steinbeck’s first nove!. Cup of Gold, was 
published in 1929, it was a dismal flop, critically and 
financially. The reviewers either praised it tepidly or ignored 
it completely and the book sold a scant 1,500 copies. The 
publisher was scratching around for ways to get rid of the 
copies with which he was stuck when he received a letter 
from a Chicago bookseller who offered to buy all the unsold 
copies. 


Connoisseurs Cash In 


The publisher shook hands with himself and shipped the 
books. But the bookseller was a man of shrewd literary 
judgment. He had spied the green. shoots of a fresh and 
powerful talent peeping through the lines of Steinbeck’s 
book. He was also a canny business rian. Instead of putting 
the books on sale he stocked them in his cellar. These first 
editions of John Steinbeck’s first book are now expensive 
collectors’ items. 

We don't know how Steinbeck feels about this. He 
lavished several years on Cup of Gold, rewrote it about 
five times. But the great French painter of the ballet, 
Edgar Degas, once attended an art auction at which one 
of his early paintings was resold for the astonishing price 
of $100,000. A prying bystander asked Degas how he felt. 
The old master rejoined, “I feel like a horse must feel when 
he has won a race and sees the beautiful cup given to the 
jockey.” 


Looked in Your Attic Lately? 


Nobody knows the precise instant when a hunk of junk 
becomes an antique, but the moment < junk dealer acquires 
an antique he becomes an antiquarian. Jo Mielziner, the 
famous designer of stage settings, relates that when the 
old Fifth Avenue mansions in New York were torn down 
to make room for apartment buildings, the furnishings were 
sold at auction. The city’s junkmen all became antique 
dealers. They turned scholars overnight and began to kick 


around words like Jacobean, Georgian, Renaissance, Re. 
gency, and the rest of the jargon. 

Prowling through the shop of one of these junk dealers 
turned antiquarian, Mielziner told him he was looking tor 
some old furniture for a show. “What period?” the dealer 
inquired. Instead of saying “About 1820,” Mielziner used 
the Latin “Circa 1820.” The dealer’s eye glittered. “Yoy 
came to the right place,” he advised. “I just got in a truck 
load of the finest Circa you ever saw.” 


You Can Catch More Flies .. . 


Fifty years ago Opie Read’s humorous books were run- 
away best sellers. Today Read is littie more than an entry 
in the more extensive reference books. 

The celebrated humorist George Ade once intormed 
President Theodore Roosevelt that Opie Read had been 
assigned by a newspaper publisher to write an article lam- 
basting the President. Ade added, “Read would like to 
see you.” 

Roosevelt send Read a warm invitation to call at the 
White House, then rushed a messenger to the Library ot 
Congress for copies of Read’s books That night he gave 
them a careful reading—not too difficult for T.R., who read 
almost as rapidly as he could flip pages. 

The following day Read appeared at the White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt greeted him cordially and turned on the 
charm. “I am very happy to meet you,” he boomed. “There 
is a character in your novel The Jucklins that interests me, 
and I want to ask you about him.” 

O. ie Read ran into George Ade later in the day. “Nobody 
in the world,” he beamed, “has encugh money to get me 
to write against that man.” 

Teddy Roosevelt knew good books from bad. But he 
also knew human nature. He knew that few lovers are as 
ardent as a writer infatuated with his own work. 

Authors hopelessly courting immortality can rarely be 
persuaded that the critics may be righ’. After being savagely 
flayed by a critic, a pretentious poet of doubtful talents met 
his tormentor at a dinner party. The victim raged. “My 
work will be read long after Shakespeare and Milton are 
forgotten,” he fumed. 

“Maybe,” purred the critic, “but not before.” 
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